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AN EDUCATIONAL EPOPEE 
“Heroes have trod this spot—’tis on their dust ye tread.”—Byron 

With the exception of Ireland, in no other country within the 
British orbit did Catholics endure greater privations during the 
eighteenth century than they did in Newfoundland where 
priests and people were subjected to iniquitous laws—euphe- 
mistically termed “Regulations,” and were piteously ostracised 
as were their brethren in Innisfail during the dark days of penal 
woe. Yet, despite gubernatorial tyranny and the arrogance of 
pavonine officialdom, the Irish diaspora did not sit by the “waters 
of Babylon and weep”; they toiled unceasingly, sowed the seeds 
of betterment, and finally reaped a goodly harvest. Today the 
Catholic Church in Newfoundland occupies an exalted place, 
commands universal respect, and wields an influence that is 
paramount, If you desire to know the secret of its emancipa- 
tion you will find that it rests in the attitude of a militant epis- 
copate whose herculean tasks were shared by devoted teachers, 
and by people of robust faith “who never bowed the knee to 
Baal.” 

The most significant feature of Catholicism in Newfoundland 
is a system of education which has a centurial record of great 
achievement. It has no parallel in the Western World, except 
in the Province of Quebec where, in 1774, the “New Subjects” 
wrested from an oligarchy of alien faith in the British House 
of Commons their emancipation from thraldom. But the “Que- 
bec Act” was in reality a forced penitential wail to forestall re- 
volt in this large remnant of New France: “Except for the 
French occupation of the St. Lawrence valley. . . it can hardly 
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be doubted that Canada would have passed out of the British 
orbit.” * 

In corroboration of the statements made in the first para- 
graph of this article we produce a few records of indignities 
heaped on Catholics by Governors Dorril and Palliser (1755- 
1768). Of the former an Imperialist historian says: “His ad- 
ministration was distinguished by intolerant bigotry and the 
persecution of Irish Catholics for exercising their religion. The 
Governor and other officials naively lament that these poor 
Irish—hunted down like wild beasts—were disloyal. What else 
could anyone expect?” ? 

The following excerpts are illustrative of Dorril’s régime: 


“At a court held at Harbour Main on September 20, 1756, 
Michael Katem (Keating) did appear before us, and by his own 
confession did admit a Roman priest to celebrate mass accord- 
ing to the Church of Rome, in one of his fish-rooms or store- 
houses, and he, being present himself, which is contrary to law, 
and against our sovereign lord the king, we think proper to fine 
him the sum of fifty pounds, and to demolish the said fish-room 
where mass was said, and I do likewise order the said Michael 
Katem (Keating) to sell all his possessions he has or holds in 
this harbour, on or before the 25th day of November ensuing. 
At the same time appeared before us Michael Lundrican, who 
was guilty of the same crimes, for which we think proper to fine 
him the sum of twenty pounds, to burn his house and stage down 
to the ground, and he to quit the said harbour by the 25th day of 
November ensuing. At the same time appeared before us Darby 
Costley, Robert Finn, Michael Mooring, and Ronold McDonald, 
all of which by their own confession are Roman Catholics and 
inhabitants of this place, which is contrary to law that they 
should hold any property in this island. We, therefore, think 
proper to fine Darby Costley ten pounds, Robert Finn ten 
pounds, Michael Mooring the sum of eight pounds, and Ronold 
McDonald the sum of two pounds ten shillings, all the said fines 


* Borden, Canada in the Commonwealth, p. vi. Oxford: The Claren- 


don Press, 1829. 
"Thee, History of Newfoundland from English and Colonial Records, 


p. 294. London: Macmillan, 1895. 
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in sterling money of Great Britain, and all said persons to quit 
the said island by 25th of November ensuing. 
T. Burnett, 
Surrogate to Richard Dorril,” 


“These were not the only sufferers; sixteen others in Harbor 
Main and many in Harbor Grace and Carbonear were convicted, 
and in every case the building where the service had been held 
was destroyed.” ® 

On “the pages of sorrow and shame” even more flagrant “Reg- 
ulations” are recorded of the régime of Governor Palliser, and two 
of them read: “No more than two Papists shall live in one house 
except the master be a Protestant”: “All children in the country 
must be baptized according to law” (i.e., by an Anglican minister, 
and according to “the Ritual of the Established church”). 

Apart from tyrannical “Regulations” other agencies operated 
for nearly two hundred years to retard the economic and educa- 
tional development of Newfoundland: “Les Stuarts ne voulaient 
pas que fit colonisée une terre dont les habitants eussent con- 
currencé les pécheurs du Devonshire. Les rois de Hanovre n’en- 
tendaient accorder aucune tolérance 4 des sujets emigrés d’Ir- 
lande. Il fallut la nomination d’un gouverneur philosophe, le 
vice-amiral Gambier, pour que la cour écoutat les plaintes des 
colons.... Dés qu’elle fut une colonie autonome, Terre-Neuve 
prit conscience de ses intéréts.” * 

The backward condition of Newfoundland is due to England’s 
supine attitude toward “The Colonial Cinderella.” No colony of 
the British Empire ever received such harsh and unnatural treat- 
ment. For a century and a half its people were forbidden under 
heavy penalties to cultivate the soil, build houses, or do any- 
thing to make a home for themselves. They were left to the 

Note, This i lification of “ Jupiter vult 
the son of a convert; it has a beautiful cathedral, a large convent and 
schools, and many other Catholic institutions. 

Carbonear has a large Catholic population. It has one of the finest 
churches in the country, a Catholic High School for girls, and a St. 
Patrick’s Academy which numbers among its alumni twenty priests, two 
of whom became distinguished Jesuits. Harbor Main has at the present 


time a convent, three Catholic schools, and the town is entirely Catholic! 
“Perret, La Géographie de Terre-Neuve, p.i. Paris: Guilmoto, 1913. 
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_ tender mercies of Fishing Admirals or Surrogates, and every 
means used to drive them from their adopted country.” 5 

Not until the early days of the last century did British official- 
dom make any provision for education in Newfoundland, and the 
first movement in this direction dates from the governorship of 
James Gambier (1802-3). “Admiral Gambier was far in advance 
of his age, both in regard to his views on the future prospects 
and government of the Colony, and in the furthering of all hu- 
mane and benevolent ideas for educating the settlers’ children, 
and civilizing the poor Beothics.” * 

It must be stated, however, that shortly before the régime of 
Governor Gambier, Rev. Louis Anspach, an Anglican clergyman, 
had opened a Grammar School in St. John’s, but it had a brief 
existence, and we find that Mr. Anspach was a Justice of the 
Peace and Anglican missionary at Harbor Grace in 1802. 

Common school education actually began in 1823, when “The 
Newfoundland School Society” was founded by Samuel Codner, 
a Protestant merchant of St. John’s. The name of the organiza- 
tion was changed later to “The Colonial and Continental Church 
Society.” The schools were supported by public subscription, to 
which both Protestants and Catholics contributed, and were con- 
ducted on the Bell-Lancastrian system. Of those schools a for- 
mer Anglican School Superintendent’ says: “Their honest and 
conscientious effort to avoid giving offence on denominational 
questions produced confidence in the teachers and the schools.” 

As far as the writer knows, there are no “official records” that 
there were any Catholic schools in Newfoundland during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century; but there are venerable tradi- 
tions that there were Irish itinerant teachers who journeyed from 
place to place, gathered Catholic children in private homes, and 


*Harvey, Newfoundland As It Is In 1894, p. 22. St. John’s: J. W. 
Withers, 1894. 

* Prowse, op. cit., P. 376. . 

Note. The Beothics (Bethuks) were the aborigines of Newfoundland, 
and were of Algonquin stock. They were practically exterminatd by the 
northern settlers, but a small remnant of the unfortunates escaped, and it 
is claimed that the survivors crossed the Strait of Belle Isle, and became 
incorporated with the Nascapis, who are now found in the hinterland of 
Labrador. (See the writer’s “Where the Fishers Go: The Story of Labra- 
dor, published in New York, 1908.) ’ 

*Dr. William Pilot, in “The Church of England in Newfoundland,” is- 
sued as an Appendix to Prowse’s volume, cited above, p. 8. 
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taught them the “Three R’s.” Some of those old teachers are said 
to have been “rebels” in Ireland, and they betook themselves to 
Newfoundland in order to escape transportation to the Antipodes. 
Even as late as 1850 there were some teachers of “the hedge- 
school” variety in Conception Bay. One of them later became 
a distinguished professor in a well-known institution, and pub- 
lished a learned volume on Grecian Mythology. 

During the Vicariate of Dr. O’Donel there came into exist- 
ence an organization—the Benevolent Irish Society—which has 
been an important factor in the social and educational life of 
St. John’s.® 

The Society was non-sectarian at the beginning, and the only 
qualification for membership was that the candidate be a worthy 
member of the community, and an Irishman by birth or lineage. 
Its object was two-fold, benevolent and educational; and during 
the first twenty years of existence it disbursed large sums in 
providing for widows and orphans. Later its sphere of usefulness 
was enlarged, and it erected a building, known as the “Orphan 
Asylum,” which contained schoolrooms that provided accommo- 
dation for four hundred children. The schools were undenomina- 
tional, and religious instruction was not tolerated, even after 
school hours. On a certain occasion a priest of the town, Fr. 
Fleming (later Bishop) was refused admission by a group of 
“liberals” whom he dubbed “The Council of Six.” This state of 
affairs continued until the last year of the Vicariate of Bishop 
Scallan.* Shortly before the death of Bishop Scallan, Dr. Flem- 
ing—now exercising episcopal authority *°—insisted on visiting 
the schools to prepare the children for Confirmation, and pur- 
posed to make a public display of the event. A protest was made 
by “The Council of Six” to Bishop Scallan, and they “represented 


*Rev. James Louis O’Donel, O.S.F., came to Newfoundland as Prefect 
Apostolic in 1784. He was consecrated titular Bishop of Thyatira, and 
named Vicar-Apostolic of Newfoundland, in 1794. 

* Those “liberals” seem to have been of a type similar to the malevolent 
coterie who caused such heartburnings to Bishop England, when he came 
to Charleston, 8S. C., in 1820. (See Guilday, Life and Times of John Eng- 
land, vol. 1, pp. 299 ff.) ; ‘ r 

* Michael Anthony Fleming was born at Carrick-on-Suir, Co. Tipperary, 
in 1792, and entered the Franciscan Order in 1808. Ordained in 1815, he 
came out to St. John’s in 1823. On October 28, 1829, he was consecrated 
— Bishop of Carpasia, and named coadjutor, cum futura successione, 
to . Scallan. 
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that the spectacle of so many children in festive robes might 
cause some displeasure to Protestants.” Dr. Fleming carried out 
his program, and the “liberals” passed into oblivion. 

“Here we have the history of the commencement of the great 
fight for Catholic education. ... What a contrast these words 
reveal with the state of things today, when not four hundred but 
four thousand, children march annually with ‘festive robes’ 
through the principal streets of the town . .. when our Protestant 
friends of all denominations, not only do not take umbrage, but 
vie with their Catholic neighbors in doing honor to the proces- 
sion.” 

On the death of Bishop Scallan, Dr. Fleming assumed a heavy 
burden, and for three years was engaged in extensive visitations 
and in the reorganization of the chaotic Newfoundland Mission. 
Yet, despite these activities, he was meanwhile devising means 
to improve its educational system. Writing to Fr. O’Connell, 
of Dublin, in 1834, he says: 

“Tmpressed with the strong feelings of the importance of sum- 
moning to our aid a proper system of religious education for my 
congregation as far as my means would allow, I feit the necessity 
of withdrawing female children from under the tutelage of men, 
from the dangerous associations which ordinary school inter- 
course with the other sex naturally exhibited; for whatever care 
could be applied to the culture of female children in mixed schools, 
they must lose much of that delicacy and refinement of sentiment 
which form the ornament and grace of their sex.... I judged it 
of essential importance to fix the character of the female portion 
of our community in the ways of integrity and morality, by 
affording them the best of opportunities of having their religious 
principles well fixed, by imparting to them, while their young 
minds were daily receiving the elements of a general and useful 
education, a course of religious instruction that should teach 
them the true value and proper use of those mental treasures by 
which they were being enriched; forI felt .. . that . . . once their 
young minds are enlightened . . . the domestic fireside is immedi- 


pe Howley, Ecclesiastical History of Newfoundland, p. 230. Boston: 
Doyle Whittle, 1888. 

Note. Evidently Dr. Howley here alludes to the Sunday School proces- 
sion, which was an annual event when the Cathedral Christian Doctrine 
Society was in existence. 
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ately made the most powerful auxiliary to the school .. . and 
they go abroad into society with all the elements that fit them to 
become virtuous citizens. ... These feelings were the motives 
that led me to consider the establishment of a Presentation con- 
vent essential to the permanent success of the Mission.” ** Bishop 
Fleming had crossed the Atlantic in the early summer of 1833 
and secured four Presentation nuns in Galway, Mary Magdalen 
O’Shaughnessy, Bernard Kirwan, Xaverius Lynch and Xavier 
Maloney.** The nuns, accompanied by Bishop Fleming, left 
their convent in Galway on August 11, and arrived in St. John’s 
on September 21. No account of their arrival reached Galway 
for several months, owing to miscarriage of the mails, and their 
sisters gave up the exiles as lost. “Solemn requiem offices were 
chanted for the repose of their souls; copies of their vows were 
burned; and general mourning took place in the Galway con- 
vent.'* The exiles were very much alive, however, and on Mon- 
day, October 21, 1833, opened a school in St. John’s. The build- 
ing which had been secured as a temporary abode for the nuns 
was a former tavern, and it was known as “The Rising Sun”— 
a propitious omen truly, as it symbolized the light of education 
which the nuns came to diffuse through the land.**> The day on 
which the nuns opened their school was the occasion of great 
rejoicing in St. John’s, and a local Protestant newspaper of 
the time says: “On Monday 21st inst., this institution was 
opened for the reception of poor female children. Seldom has it 
been our lot to witness a scene of such deep interest . . . whether 
we regard the community of ladies of family and fortune, sur- 
rendering all the joys of life . . . for the advancement of the glory 
of Him to whom they have consecrated their lives, or the little 
applicant for admission, while she tries to read her fate . . . or 
multitudinous feelings of the estimable prelate to whose exertions 


* Howley, cit., p. 276. 

* Mother Magdalen lived to be a nonagerian; even after she had cele- 
brated her Diamond Jubilee she was a regular attendant at the offices of 
the community. 

* Howley, op. cit., p. 281. . = 

“It is a singular coincidence that Catholic education in Newfoundland 
should have a beginning similar to that which characterized the coming 
of the Sulpicians to the United States; their first home in America was 
“One Mile Tavern” in Baltimore. ; 

“The Patriot, edited by Robert John Parsons, who was not particularly 
remarkable for liberality. 
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we owe this blessing. There he stood, witnessing the completion 
of his dearest wishes.” 

The school had formerly been a slaughterhouse, and there was 
a stable in the rear, to which the only entrance was the hall- 
way of the nuns’ residence. During a visit to the nuns’ abode 
after they had opened their school Bishop Fleming met a Buceph- 
alus in the hallway, and was forced to retire during the passage 
of horse. Not until then was he aware of the inconveniences to | 
which the nuns were being subjected, and he decided to remove 
them at once. Within a month they were housed in a more suit- 
able home, and a new school was erected. Here they remained 
for eight years, and the locality in which they lived still bears 
the name of “Nunnery Hill.” When the lease of this property 
expired, Bishop Fleming did not renew it, and the nuns removed 
temporarily to a ramshackle building—a former ball-alley— 
which had been made habitable by the expenditure of several 
hundred pounds, and remained there until December 14, 1844, 
when they took possession of a splendid convent, which was 
located in the central part of the town. 

But “now is the time of tribulation!” This fine building was 
destroyed by the great fire which wiped out nearly the whole of 
St. John’s on June 9, 1846. The nuns barely escaped with their 
lives, and they found shelter with the Sisters of Mercy whose 
convent—recently rebuilt—had escaped the flames. Before the 
dying embers of the stricken town were cold, the Presentation 
nuns moved to a small cottage on the outskirts of St. John’s, 
where they remained for five months. Children still flocked to 
them, and the good nuns kept on teaching on fine days, in the 
open fields, and during inclement weather, in the stables and 
outhouses; their “dormitory” was the hay-loft of the barn. 

This great calamity overwhelmed Bishop Fleming, and he re- 
quested the Holy See to grant him a coadjutor. There was 
an immediate response to his request, and he received a member 
of the Franciscan Order, in the person of Fr. John Thomas Mul- 
lock, O.S.F., a native of Limerick, who was consecrated in Rome 
by Cardinal Franzoni in December, 1847, as titular Bishop of 
Thyatira, cum futura successione. At the same time, Dr. Flem- 
ing, formerly titular Bishop of Carpasia, became Bishop of New- 
foundland, and the Island ceased to be a Vicariate. 
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Dr. Mullock came out to St. John’s in May, 1848, and “set to 
work with that wondrous vigor and strength of mind which were 
his distinguishing characteristics.” He immediately began the 
erection of a convent and schools for the Presentation nuns, and 
wrote the final structural chapter of their colonial Odyssey, 
when, on July 2, 1853, they took possession of their new home— 
the eighth they were to occupy since they had left Galway eigh- 
teen years before. 

Meanwhile in the face of trials and privations the Presenta- 
tion nuns had made four other Foundations in Newfoundland— 
at Harbor Grace (1851), at Carbonear (1852), and at Harbor 
Main and Fermeuse (1853). Today they have fourteen convents 
in the country, and they have left an impress that endures on 
the Catholic womanhood of Newfoundland. 

As the schools of the Presentation nuns in St. John’s were 
free, and always overcrowded, Bishop Fleming, in 1841, decided 
to introduce a community “whose rules would permit them to 
keep a school for the education of the children of many parents 
who were able and willing to pay for it,” and he invited the 
Sisters of Mercy to Newfoundland. The response from the 
Mother McAuley Foundation was prompt and enthusiastic, and 
two sisters from Baggott Street, Dublin, arrived in St. John’s on 
June 10, 1842, and established the first house of the Order in 
America. ?” The tiny plant grew and fructified, and the Sisters of © 
Mercy became an outstanding factor in the educational develop- 
ment of Newfoundland. This is evidenced by the number of off- 
shoots since the planting of the little seed at Military Road, in 
1842: Belvidere school and orphanage (1859), Brigus (1861), Bu- 
rin (1863), Conception (1869), St. Lawrence (1871), Littledale 
Academy (1884, and now a College and Training School for 
Catholic women teachers), St. George’s, established from Provi- 
dence, R. I. (1893), Wabana (1917), Bay of Islands (1917), Bay 
Bulls (1921), Hoylestown (1922), St. Clare’s Hospital (1922), 
West Bell Island (1927), and Marystown (1927). 

We now resume the story of the struggle for denominational 
education, and shall narrate it as briefly as possible by eliminat- 
ing any details that are not essential. 


* The first Foundation in the United States was made at Pittsburgh, in 
December, 1843. 
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Newfoundland obtained Representative Government in 1833; 
but the Legislature made no specific grant for education until 
1843, when the “Barnes” Act provided “for the formation of 
two colleges, one for Protestant education, and one for Roman 
Catholic.” This Act met with formidable opposition from Bishop 
Fleming, because Catholic interests were not properly safe- 
guarded. He objected to many of its provisions, and insisted 
that they were subversive of Catholic educational principles. The 
Act was not enforced, and in the following year another was 
passed “to establish an undenominational Academy in St. John’s. 
This came into effect and “Castle Rennie School” came into 
existence. This was short-lived, as it ceased to function after 
1850. Then three denominational institutions were provided 
for by the Legislature. A fourth (Methodist) was organized in 
1858. 

At the time the protagonist in the struggle for denominational 
schools was Bishop Mullock, “who wielded greater influence in 
the social and civic life of St. John’s than any other individual 
within its borders; he was feared by politicians, respected by the 
Administration, and beloved by his diocesans.” To him is due 
the final triumph of the cause of Catholic education in New- 
foundland. 

As regards his attitude, the following is illuminating: “The 
Government has made, on the whole, considering the resources 
of the country, a fair provision for education; and we enjoy 
besides, the great blessing, perfect religious freedom. As educa- 
tion consists not in learning to read and write, or in the acquisi- 
tion of sciences or languages, but comprises the whole training— 
moral, religious and social—of the child, and molds his character 
for life, it must be evident that the only way to prevent bickering 
and disunion in the community, and to give justice to all, is the 
mode adopted by the Government of dividing the education 
grant, pro rata, between all denominations. Hence one great 
source of disunion, so distracting in other countries, does not 
exist here. All denominations being equally favored, there is no 
cause of complaint. In all countries of mixed populations, where 
the experiment had been tried of either forcing on the minority 
the religious education of the majority, or of excluding any 
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definite religious teaching, and endeavoring to substitute for it a 
system of ethics under the name of ‘Common Christianity,’ it has 
resulted in absolute failure. Religious dissensions, instead of 
being eliminated, have become chronic and embittered; and infi- 
delity and indifferentism, the curse of modern society, have not 
only undermined all governments, monarchical or democratic, 
but have corrupted and endangered the fundamental principles 
of society itself by nullifying parental authority, the indissolu- 
bility of marriage, the rights of property, the dignity of man, 
and the honor of woman.... It is for the advantage of Catholics 
that the Protestant community should be well educated, as it is 
for the Protestants that the Catholics should be equally so. The 
interests of the two great sections of the community are identical, 
and the intelligence and morality of each is a guarantee of 
peace and unity to the other. Mixed up as they are, it is impos- 
sible that any improvement in the education or circumstances of 
one party should not excite an honorable rivalry in the other 
equally advantageous to both.” ** 

Bishop Mullock gave concrete expression to his views by estab- 
lishing St. Bonaventure’s College. In December, 1856, he began 
the nucleus of this institution by organizing classes in the “Old 
Palace,” but it was found that the old mansion was too small to 
accommodate all who sought admission. The classes were then 
transferred to the Monastery at Belvidere, where they were con- - 
tinued until 1858, when St. Bonaventure’s was opened (October 
4) under the presidency of Rev. Dr. Henry Carfagnini, O.S.F. 
(later Bishop of Harbor Grace). It remained under the direc- 
tion of diocesan priests and lay teachers until 1889, when it was 
transferred to the Christian Brothers of Ireland, whom Bishop 
Power had introduced in 1876, to teach in the Catholic schools 
of St. John’s. 

This College has had an enviable record, and numbers among 
its alumni two archbishops, three bishops, nearly two hundred 
priests, dozens of lawyers, physicians, and publicists, and hun- 
dreds who are engaged in commercial and industrial life. 


* Mullock, Rt. Rev. T. J., Lectures on Education. There is a copy of 
very rare—in the Congressional Library, Washington, 
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The coming of the Christian Brothers to Newfoundland initi- 
ated a new epoch in the history of Catholic education in the 
country; and their influence is not restricted to St. John’s, where 
they conduct St. Bonaventure’s College, Mount Cashel, Holy 
Cross and St. Patrick’s schools: it extends from Avalon to Petit 
Nord, as every male teacher of the present day is an enthusiastic — 
graduate of the Brothers’ Training School, and has brought 
with him to his scene of labor, the culture, efficiency, and faith 
which are so eminently characteristic of the spiritual sons of 
Ignatius Rice, of whom Newfoundland has had such a galaxy. 
The names of Brothers Holland, Fleming, Hurley, Slattery, Cree- 
han, Lavelle, Downey, Culhane, Kennedy, Ennis, Prendergast, 
Fennessy, Ryan, Conway, Strapp, Ahern, Doyle, O’Heir, and 
Egan are writ large on the Catholic educational annals of Terra 
Nova. 

As adumbrated in a former paragraph all schools in New- 
foundland (including convent schools) receive a grant from the 
Legislature; and it is apportioned on a capitation basis. The 
apportionment is made by a Bureau of Education, which com- 
prises the Prime Minister, the Secretary of Education, the Super- 
intendents of Education, the official Heads of the denominational 
colleges, and a specified number of denominational representa- 
tives nominated by the Government for a term of three years. 

The allocations are made by the Superintendents of the Cath- 
olic, Anglican, Methodist, and Presbyterian schools. In their 
work of inspection these Superintendents are assisted by District 
supervisors, who must hold an A. A. certificate. 

The actual disbursement of educational funds is made by Dis- 
trict Boards chosen from representative men of the various Dis- 
tricts, who are appointed by the Government, and serve gratui- 
tously. Two retire at the end of the second year of service, and 
two others are appointed in their stead. In Catholic Districts the 
parish priest is invariably chairman of the Board. 

These Boards have extensive powers; they appoint or dismiss 
teachers; and they regulate the salaries of the teachers, which are 
usually rated according to the size of the grant to which the Dis- 
trict is entitled. In addition to the salary granted by the Board 
of the District, teachers who hold an A.A. (Associate-in-Arts) 
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certificate, and those who produce noteworthy results receive a 
substantial bonus from the Council of Higher Education. 

The training of teachers is received at the colleges, all of which 
have a well-equipped Department of Pedagogics.’® 

Teachers receive their academic training without personal ex- 
pense, and their course of studies is limited to three years. They 
are under indenture to the Government to teach for a minimum 
of two years after the completion of their training and get salaries 
based upon the grade which they receive. 

The Colleges also prepare students for the universities, and 
their graduates are usually eligible as juniors in American Insti- 
tutions. St. John’s is an official center of the University of Lon- 
don; all the colleges are affiliated with it, and students may take 
at the center the matriculation examination which is held in Jan- 
uary and June of each year. 

In 1893 an Act was passed by the Legislature, which provided 
for the appointment of a Council of Higher Education, with a 
view to offer a stimulus to the denominational schools.2° The 
Council consists of seventeen denominational representatives, the 
Superintendents of Education, and the Principals of the Colleges, 
who are members, ex-officio. Examinations under the auspices of 
the Council are held annually at specified places, and pupils of 
every denomination are invited to compete. To obviate all pos- 
sibility of irregularities, the questions for examination are not . 
released to the examination center until the day set for the com- © 
petition. At the conclusion of the examination the answers are 
sealed by the supervisor (who is in nowise connected with the 
center), and sent to London, where they are examined and rated 
by University examiners. Successful candidates receive awards 
in the form of scholarships or money prizes of considerable 
value.** In 1922 the Legislature established in St. John’s a “Me- 


* Three Sisters of Mercy at St. Bride’s College—the Training School for 
Catholic women—hold degrees from American Universities; two are grad- 
uates of the Catholic Sisters’ College at the Catholic University of 
America, and one has a Ph.D., from Fordham, N. Y. 

* The prime movers in the organization of the Council of Higher Educa- 
tion were Brother Slattery, the President of St. Bonaventure’s College, and 
Dr. W. W. Blackall, Headmaster of the Anglican College. 

*Tt is interesting to note that the Catholic schools (particularly convent 
schools) secure a large percentage of these awards, and many poor pupils 
receive amounts that enable them to secure a college education. 
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morial University College” as “a perpetual memorial to New- 
foundlanders who served and particularly for those who died 
for freedom during the Great War.” The Institution receives an 
annual grant from the Government, is non-denominational, and 
is under the direct control of the Bureau of Education. 

In addition to the annual grant which the College receives 
from the Government it has an income derived from the Car- 
negie Foundation, and, financially, it is in an excellent position. 
It has a large and competent staff of teachers, all of whom are 
graduates of English and American universities; and its fees for 
tuition are very small. 

It has a special regulation regarding “Church Attendance” to 
the following effect: “All students not residing with their parents 
or guardians are required to report to the president within three 
weeks of commencement of term the churches which they intend 
to make their places of worship. The various clergymen of the 
city will be supplied with the names and addresses of all students 
who have chosen to connect themselves with the churches under 
their charge.” 

Besides the lure of local awards deserving students in New- 
foundland schools have a further incentive to attain distinction, 
by aiming to secure one of the two valuable Scholarships that 
are annually available—“The Jubilee,” and “The Rhodes.” The 
“Jubilee Scholarship” has a value of $1,000, being $500 a year 
- for two years, and is granted annually by the Government, on 
the recommendation of the Council of Higher Education, to the 
student who has the highest local rating at the matriculation 
examination of the University of London. “The Rhodes Scholar- 
ship,” of $2,000, is tenable for three years at Oxford, and is 
awarded annually to a student who possesses the qualifications 
required by the Trustees of the Rhodes Trust. The student is 
“selected” by a local committee and Newfoundland has sent a 
student to Oxford every year since the Scholarship was estab- 
lished. 

There is no sign that the denominational system of education 
is disintegrating in Newfoundland, though within recent years 
some attempts have been made by puny politicians to wreck it, 
and foist on the people a system which is causing such chaos 
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elsewhere. The Island has no education problems to solve; and 
if such arise there are “watchmen in the tower,” and a loyal 
body of Catholics in the fold, who will resist any politico-sec- 
tarian movement that may endanger the heritage which has so 
visibly enriched their native land. 


P. W. Browne. 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL TRADITION—A PLEA 
FOR LOYALTY 


Though Dr. Flexner’s book ' has been before the public but a 
few months, it has attracted considerable attention and aroused 
intense, sometimes bitter, discussion. This was to be expected; 
for a dispassionate review of higher education in the United 
States and in the two countries which in this field are most 
interesting to the United States—viz., England and Germany— 
was certain to provide much food for reflection and, despite every 
effort to remain detached and to avoid treading needlessly on any- 
one’s toes, to present unpleasant facts. A book treating the sub- 
ject in the manner of Mr. Mencken might arouse laughter or 
stir resentment; it might even lead to a little heart-searching here 
and there; but it could never aid in effecting permanent reform. 
For that there was needed a serious objective study by a scholar 
conversant with the subject, with no axe to grind, prepared to 
recognize both the good and the evil in the institutions he was 
delineating and accurate in the presentation of fact. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Dr. Flexner has approximated to the 
realization of this ideal about as closely as a fallible human 
being with recognizable limitations such as his can be expected 
to. A searching critic of his book could pick out flaws here and 
there, and even a cursory reader might detect points calling for a 
demurrer. Thus one might take exception to his exclusion of 
Theology from the university curriculum; one might also object 
that with all his evident and explicit desire to present a faithful 
picture of American universities his portrait has not quite the 
fidelity of a photograph but tends somewhat to emphasize the 
shadows; and one might quote statements or judgments to which 
one would not cry Amen, But that sort of criticism would be 
otiose, since isolated blemishes do not impair the validity of a 
presentation as a whole. When all has been adduced that can be 
adduced against his picture of the American university (and to 
that portion of the volume I confine myself), we must in candor 
allow that substantially, in its main features, the portrait is true. 


* Universities: American, English, German, by Abraham Flexner. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1930. 
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And what a portrait it is!) Though some of its details are not 
unpleasing, and some (e.g., those adduced regarding certain med- 
ical schools) are even highly creditable, the general impression 
it leaves is that higher education in the United States is on the 
whole inept, stupid, vulgar, an infra-Gilbertian farce, unworthy 
the attention of those who can legitimately lay claim to refine- 
ment of intelligence and seriousness of purpose. 

Obviously this leaves little scope to the reviewer, unless, as I 
have said, he chooses to devote himself to indicating imperfec- 
tions in detail. So, were I writing for a secular periodical I 
should content myself with adding to this very brief estimate an 
exhortation to everyone connected with education (in which 
phrase I include parents of present or prospective students) to 
“read, mark, and inwardly digest” this book. That they will not 
subscribe to every word of it, far from being a hindrance, will be 
a help, for by obliging them to draw distinctions it will oblige 
them to think, and out of that thinking some benefit may issue. 
But the readers of THe Catuoric Epucationat Review, being 
concerned primarily with Catholic institutions, constitute a 
special group, with their own problems and their distinctive 
approach; they will, therefore, seek in Dr. Flexner’s analysis of 
American education guidance toward the solution of their own 
difficulties. Now, what guidance will they derive? 

Happily for our feelings, he does not touch our schools at all. 
From this, however, by no means follows that his book contains 
nothing of interest to us. Quite the reverse. The conscientious 
Catholic educator will be stimulated by these pages to turn the 
searchlight upon our own institutions, and the reflections thus 
aroused will be not altogether flattering. Of course it is easy to 
pick flaws, The merely destructive critic is not only unfair; he 
soon degenerates into a bore. I have no desire to play that un- 
gracious réle. But I feel that I may set down in condensed form 
certain reflections that have long occupied the minds of persons 
earnestly seeking to realize ideals so congenial to the Catholic 
temperament as almost to constitute an integral portion of that 
temperament but which seem to have become in some places 
dimmed and overshadowed. 

We Catholics, by the simple fact of being Catholics, are the 
direct heirs of the Mediterranean culture. The three great streams 
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of civilization, Semitic, Hellenic and Roman, have fused into the 
mighty current of Catholic tradition; and this broad truth is mys- 
tically symbolized by the fact that the inscription on the Cross 
which tells us that the Man Who hangs thereon is “Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews,” stands written in Hebrew, in 
Greek and in Latin. From the moment that tri-lingual placard 
was affixed to the Tree of Salvation the cultural policy of the 
Church was set; and while from time to time she has welcomed 
new elements—in the Middle Ages, Scholastic Philosophy, Medi- 
cine, Law; in our own days the Natural Sciences and other mod- 
ern disciplines—-these have never been suffered to assume the 
transcendent importance of that ancient training which flows 
from those springs of European culture, Jerusalem, Athens and 
Rome. And unquestionably no more exalted task could be en- 
trusted to the educator than that of transmitting unimpaired 
(I do not say unmodified) a heritage so noble, one which has 
withstood assault as no other discipline has, one which, though 
from time to time relegated to an inferior position and mayhap 
here and there even discarded completely, has repeatedly emerged 
to assume its rightful place as the very animating principle of 
intellectual formation. That is what Catholic education means. 

Have we been faithful to that vocation? Well, we can claim at 
least this much: We have kept the flag of European (i.e., Catho- 
lic) culture flying, even though we have not infrequently suffered 
it to display its folds in some obscure corner while its post of 
honor was usurped by other banners. Among us the Semitic- 
Hellenic-Roman tradition is far from dead. But it is having to 
fight for life, because there have arisen in our midst those who, 
either never having imbibed that tradition or misprizing it, have 
been eager to surrender it for a mess of pottage. These false 
brethren have sought to relinquish the only culture that gives 
our system its distinctive function, in order to fall into line with 
the crude vagaries of up-to-the-minute institutions. They would 
abandon the luxuriant shores of the Mediterranean for the arid 
plains of Hootsville; they would have us emulate our inferiors 
and push aside the sacred and venerated discipline for the latest 
fads and fancies of “efficiency.” And, unfortunately, they have, 
to no inconsiderable extent, succeeded. Some of our colleges 
have withstood them, but in others, while*you will find students 
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engaged on the Classical Languages, Modern Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, History, you will also find students who are 
wasting their precious adolescent energy on “courses” which sim- 
ply have no place in a college curriculum at all. Instead of 
remaining true to their calling, these colleges have almost con- 
verted themselves into trade schools, seeming to aim at fitting 
the student not for living but for a living. And so far has this 
gone that of their students not a few who are genuinely seeking 
an education and are more interested in the Iliad than in learning 
Hotel Management have actually felt themselves out of place. 

Now, it is no excuse for them to say that they are not so bad as 
their non-Catholic friends. What business have they to be in that 
category at all? If they have not traveled the whole distance, 
they have traveled a part of it; if not all that Dr. Flexner says 
about certain American “universities” applies to these Catholic 
schools, at least some of it does, and none of it ought to. To 
adapt our system to modern demands, to admit new studies, to be 
abreast of the times (in the correct sense of that phrase) is one 
thing; to go wandering in the wake of “rahrah” colleges is quite 
another. No sane person decries a reasonable adaptation of the 
traditional Catholic training to the requirements of modern 
youth, but is “efficiency” a reasonable idea! for those who think 
of time in terms of centuries? Is a course in Salesmanship a 
reasonable substitute for Aristotelean Metaphysics? Are they 
acting as Catholics when they deflect a youth from the rich mine 
of English Literature to the banalities of “Business English”? 
If so-called practical subjects must be attended to, let that be 
done in institutions apart from those consecrated to real educa- 
tion, and do not suffer such places to dub themselves universities 
and to confer degrees. Our co-religionists in other lands seem to 
experience no difficulty in assimilating to the old culture the best 
elements of the new. The recently established University of the 
Sacred Heart in Milan and the two Catholic Universities in Chile 
prove that Catholic education can be brought thoroughly up to 
date without sacrificing one whit of its traditional character. 
We Catholics profess to give not merely education but Catholic 
education. We must never overlook the import of that adjec- 
tive. To an historical sense even but partly developed it conveys 
a definite modification, it connotes a clearly traceable and envi- 
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able tradition whereon some of the world’s loftiest intellects have 
been suckled. The claims of that tradition have been advanced 
and defended by men as diverse as Gerson, Erasmus and New- 
man (see especially Newman’s paper “Christianity and Letters” 
in the second part of The Idea of a University). Therefore, to 
each of us Catholic educators the soundest advice that can be 
offered is the injunction of Shakespeare: “To thine own self be 
true.” 

The inelegant but pithy adjective “rahrah” under which I have 
designated those colleges which some of us would like ours to 
resemble suggests a further observation. Having cast longing 
eyes on the huge gate receipts and enormous enrollment of those 
establishments where football is not only a major sport but an 
absorbing interest, some of our Catholic brethren have set out to 
foster the growth of their own schools by the same methods. The 
result? Commercialism, low academic standards, vulgarizing of 
college life, Athletics ought to be an integral part of education 
and each several student should be encouraged, if necessary 
obliged, to pursue them according to his capacity and his need; 
but as they exist in some of our Catholic colleges they are a 
positive obstacle to education and are in large measure respon- 
sible for that crudeness of speech and of manner, that lack of 
what Newman has called “the innate grace and dignity of the 
Catholic mind,” which Catholic students too often betray and 
which is especially out of place in a Catholic environment. The 
- institutions that produce that type have been drawn after false 
gods instead of, like Merlin in Tennyson’s poem, following the 
gleam of their own better instincts. 

Some Catholics have thought to justify this on high super- 
natural grounds. They argue that since a Catholic college, like 
every other Catholic activity, has for its ultimate purpose the 
saving of souls, they are right in lowering their intellectual and 
personal standards if by so doing they gather in more students, 
since they are thus enabled to exert a religious influence on a 
greater number. No clear-thinking person needs to have pointed 
out to him the fallacy in a plea which confuses a school of higher 
education with a reformatory, but an appeal to abstract reason- 
ing is not necessary, for we have before our eyes the consequences 
of this policy. You build up a football team by dubious methods 
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and thereby advertise (charming word!) your school, and lo! in 
a few years you are swamped by an amorphous agglomeration of 
unteachables without brains or breeding, the finer spirits who 
chance to wander in suffer intensely, and other spirits no less 
fine than these latter and who might, in a properly conducted 
Catholic college, have been developed into Catholic leaders of 
thought and action are driven to seek refuge in non-Catholic 
schools where their intelligence will not be insulted and their 
sensibilities not outraged. For, note this: Despite all that can 
be truthfully alleged against American colleges, there are some 
that have not bowed the knee to Baal. There are still in these 
United States certain non-Catholic colleges wherein it is possible 
to receive what the world would call a gentleman’s education 
and what in some of its features more closely approximates the 
Catholic ideal than the kind of thing that some students in Cath- 
olic colleges are getting. These excellent institutions do not 
make a showing on the sport page, but persons sincerely interested 
in education know of them and respect them, their students and 
their alumni are proud of them; they are oases (too few, alas) in 
the dreary desert of American college life. And in them you will 
find a fairly large sprinkling of Catholic youth who might have 
gone to Catholic colleges if they had met with a Catholic college 
fit for them to go to. Let us hope that not all of these young 
men will lose the faith, but experience suggests that not all of 
them will retain it; for the education they are receiving, excel- 
lent as it is on the cultural side, is tainted with paganism. It 
is our duty to attract just that type to our Catholic schools. The 
way to doso is to adhere honestly, fearlessly and with confidence 
in God to our own precious Catholic educational ideals, If we 
do that it will not be very long before every Catholic school 
will be what only this or that Catholic school is now, the Nursing 
Mother of Catholic gentlemen.’ 

Such are some of the thoughts suggested by Dr. Flexner’s book 
to one who, in common with not a few others, has been nurtured 
in the conviction that Catholicism in its full compass—its dogma, 
its morality, its law, its liturgy—forms now, as it has formed for 
nineteen centuries, the only sound basis for civilization, the only 
solid foundation for refinement, the only truly hospitable haven 
for modern science, the only permanent cure for those wild vaga- 
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ries which Dr. Flexner has pilloried for presuming to impose 
themselves on the people of this land. It is not gratifying to 
hear our country called “the greatest half-educated nation on 
earth” and “the Benighted States of America.” Well, then, a 
highly effective means of ridding ourselves of such slurs will be 
for those Catholic schools that have deserted their post in the 
van of intellectual progress humbly to retract their steps after 
casting off the shackles riveted on them by those misguided 
mentors who with superlative silliness are aping what is most 
futile and most ridiculous in non-Catholic schools. 
Epwin Ryan. 


The Catholic University of America. 


THE CHURCH AND HIGHER EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 
I 


Never before in the history of education have there been so 
many girls going to college. In many coeducational institutions 
they outnumber the men; private schools in the east like Smith, 
Vassar and Bryn Mawr are overcrowded and are compelled to 
resort to waiting lists; Catholic colleges for girls are rapidly in- 
creasing in number, attendance and prestige. If we judge from 
the literature on the subject, it would seem that the non-Catholic 
schools are far from agreeing as to what constitutes higher edu- 
cation for girls. The Catholic colleges, on the other hand, are 
unanimous in stressing definite aims and ideals. The reason for 
the divergence is not far to seek. The convent school has a his- 
tory and traditions which go back for centuries; by the side of 
the convent school all other girls’ schools in the world today are 
of comparatively recent origin. 

The convent school has never forgotten its beginnings. There 
was no real education for girls until the Church proclaimed their 
spiritual rights, constituting them, as far as virtue is concerned, 
the full equals of men. In ancient Greece, woman was little more 
than a slave; and in the eyes of the Roman law she was always 
regarded as an inferior being. Many of the ancient philosophers 
denied that she possessed a soul. St, Paul penned the spiritual 
declaration of independence for women when he wrote: “There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female: for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
From this statement it follows that there is not one standard of 
perfection for a boy and another for a girl. Christ places before 
both the same commandments and counsels. It is the duty of a 
girl to become a more perfect girl, and here we have the reason 
why the Church established and fostered the convent school. 


II 


The Catholic Church favors the highest education for girls, pro- 
vided, of course, that their education includes a special training 
in virtue and also a special training in the management of the 
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home. St. Paul’s great pronouncement establishes the full spirit- 
ual rights of woman, and, as a consequence, all her other lawful 
claims. A girl, as long as she does not shirk her manifest duties, 
has a right to develop her complete personality. She is a human 
being, and nothing that concerns human beings should be foreign 
to her interests. Shall we say that it is important for a boy to 
train his faculties, to broaden his outlook, to achieve wisdom and 
tolerance, and to provide himself with the means of enriching 
his own life and the lives of others, and that it is not important 
for a girl? Higher education in the sense of a four years’ course 
in standard subjects leading to the degree of B.A. is compara- 
tively new in the history of the education of girls, but higher 
education, in the sense that a girl should be a scholar, is a very 
old tradition in the Church. The very first name in the history 
of education in England is that of the learned St. Hilda, patroness 
of Caedmon. When Charlemagne established his palace school 
he was careful to provide his daughters with the same literary 
education which he gave his sons. And the Middle Ages did not 
deny educational privileges to women, We know from their let- 
ters which are still preserved in the libraries of Europe that the 
teaching sisters of the Middle Ages wrote in Latin, which was 
then the language of learning, and we also know that girls were 
in attendance at the Italian universities. Maria di Novella, Vit- 
toria Colonna, Isabella la Catholica and Margaret Roper—faith- 
ful daughters of the Church—were paragons of learning. 

No theory of education, grounded on the assumption that a 
girl is an inferior being, has ever been sanctioned by the Catholic 
Church. Dante, “the master-poet of the Catholic Faith,” and 
the most learned layman of the thirteenth century, devotes his 
Heaven of the Sun to the famous teachers of mankind who by 
reason of their learning were like radiant suns upon this earth. 
There he and Beatrice meet the twenty-four doctors led by St. 
Thomas Aquinas and St. Bonaventure, who sum up all the knowl- 
edge of the Middle Ages, and who arrange themselves into two 
concentric circles of burning lights. In the exact center of these 
two circles Dante places Beatrice, clothing her with the sun of 
learning, crowning her with the crown of doctor, and graduating 


her Maxima cum laude. 
If Dante was the most learned layman of the thirteenth cen- 
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tury, Blessed Thomas More, lord chancellor to Henry VIII, the 
friend of Erasmus and other renowned scholars, and the author 
of Utopia, a classic which took Europe by storm, was the most 
learned layman in England at the time of the Renaissance. He 
died a martyr to his faith, when he refused to recognize Henry 
VIII as head of the Church. Blessed Thomas More had three 
daughters who, under his direction, became so proficient in 
scholarship that their fame traveled from one end of Europe to 
the other. Margaret Roper, the most celebrated of the three, 
could write Latin and Greek fluently, and was well versed in 
philosophy, astronomy, physics, logic, rhetoric and music. Blessed 
Thomas More was proud of his daughters, and in a letter to their 
tutor he wrote: “If a woman... to eminent virtue should add 
an outwork of even moderate skill in literature, I think she will 
have more real profit than if she had obtained the riches of 
Croesus and the beauty of Helen.... Nor do I think that the 
harvest will be much affected whether it is a man or a woman 
who sows the field. They both have the same human nature, 
which reason differentiates from that of the beasts; both, there- 
fore, are equally suited for those studies by which reason is per- 
fectioned, and becomes fruitful like a ploughed land on which the 
seed of good lessons has been sown.” Both in theory and prac- 
tice Blessed Thomas More was a champion of higher education 
for girls. 

The execution of Blessed Thomas More spelled defeat for the 
old religion in England, and from that time down to the middle 
of the nineteenth century there was no higher education worthy 
the name for English girls. When Henry VIII and his successors 
dissolved the convent schools and drove out the teaching sisters, 
the education of girls received a setback from which it did not 
recover for centuries. John Milton, the poetic protagonist of 
Protestantism in its strictest form, has often been compared with 
Dante. His view of higher education for girls is well known. 
In Paradise Lost Adam expresses a lofty contempt for woman’s 
intellectual qualities. Could anything be more sublimely com- 
placent than the lines which Milton puts in his mouth? 


“For well I understand in the prime end 
Of nature her the inferior, in the mind 
And inward faculties, which most excel.” 
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And Eve, a spineless creature, shamelessly admits her essential 
inferiority, when she addresses her noble consort as follows: 

“My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 

Unargued I obey. So God ordains; 

God is thy law, thou mine: to know no more 

Is woman’s happiest knowledge, and her praise.” 
To achieve the Miltonic product it is necessary to “catch ’em 
young, treat ’em rough, and tell ’em nothing.” Certainly it will 
never do to send them to college. And, as a matter of fact, Mil- 
ton did not give his daughters an education, although he himself 
had spent seven and one-half years at Cambridge University. 
Like Blessed Thomas More, he had three daughters, but, unlike 
Blessed Thomas More, he allowed them to grow in ignorance. 
When he was old and blind they left his home, because, as he 
expressed it, they wanted “to learn some curious and ingenious 
sorts of manufacture that are proper for women to learn,” 

The Miltonic theory that a girl is lacking in the requisite 
mental endowments for higher education prevailed in England 
even after the Victorian era was well under way. The finishing 
schools of the time produced “the elegant female,” a delicate crea- 
ture who wore ringlets and carried a smelling bottle, and whose 
education was largely a sentimental affair of polite accomplish- 
ments. In 1847 Tennyson’s poem, The Princess, appeared, and 
that poem, whose theme is the higher education of girls, seemed 
to advocate a reform. In the Prologue, Lilia, the champion of 
woman’s cause, proclaims that were she some great princess she 
would build for women, . 


“Far off from men a college like a man’s 
And I would teach them all that men are taught.” 


In the poem proper the college is built, with a faculty and stu- 
dent body composed entirely of women, and with a curriculum 
embracing “all that men are taught.” But after this auspicious 
beginning Tennyson brings his story to a lame and impotent con- 
clusion. War breaks out; the college is transformed into a hos- 
pital; the students are judiciously bundled off to their homes; 
the teachers with one accord enter the holy state of matrimony; 
and when the dove of peace finally flutters on the scene and the 
poem comes to an end, there is no mention of re-establishing the 
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college. Evidently Tennyson looked upon any attempt to pro- 
vide girls with higher education as more or less ludicrous. The 
logical conclusion to be drawn from his poem is that the only 
way for a girl to acquire a liberal arts education is to go out and 


marry it. 
Ill 


Today the names of Milton and Tennyson occur in the history 
of the education of girls only to point a moral or adorn a tale. 
The pendulum has swung to the other extreme. Girls not only 
claim the right to receive exactly the same education as boys, 
but they insist on receiving it in the same place. In his recent 
Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth, Pius XI con- 
demns both these propositions. Says the Holy Father: 


“False also and harmful to Christian education is the so-called 
method of ‘co-education.’ This, too, by many of its supporters, 
is founded upon naturalism and the denial of original sin; but 
by all, upon a deplorable confusion of ideas that mistakes a 
leveling promiscuity and equality, for the legitimate association 
of the sexes. The Creator has ordained and disposed perfect 
union of the sexes only in matrimony, and, with varying degrees 
of contact, in the family and in society. Besides there is not in 
nature itself, which fashions the two quite different in organism, 
in temperament, in abilities, anything to suggest that there can 
be or ought to be promiscuity, and much less equality, in the 
training of the two sexes, These, in keeping with the wonderful 
designs of the Creator, are destined to complement each other in 
the family and in society, precisely because of their differences, 
which, therefore, ought to be maintained and encouraged during 
their years of formation, with the necessary distinction and cor- 
responding separation, according to age and circumstances.” 


The Holy Father lays down the true doctrine when he states 
that woman is not man’s inferior but his complement. A girl 
has as much right to aim at scholarship as a boy, but her edu- 
cation will be incomplete if it fails to train her to play a worthy 
part in the home and society. It is significant that Dante consti- 
tuted his Beatrice a saint before he made her a scholar, and that 
Blessed Thomas More postulated “eminent virtue” in his para- 
gon of learning. The modern world has enlarged the field of 
woman’s activity. New doors of opportunity have been thrown 
open to her, and yet the home will ever be, as it has been in the 
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past, the chief arena of her endeavor. It has been said that if 
God has committed to man the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
He has committed to woman the keys of the kingdom of earth. 
The influence of woman is supreme in the home and the social 
world; it is there that she possesses the power of the keys—the 
power of binding and loosing. It will not do to blink the fact 
that most girls are going to be married, and hence, as the Holy 
Father observes, there should not be absolute equality in the 
training of boys and girls. 

The curriculum of a Catholic college for girls, especially when 
it is listed in the catalog, may show little divergence from that of 
a boys’ college, but, as a matter of fact, the training is never 
exactly the same. In the convent school the stress is on subjects 
which are peculiarly adapted to the temperament and needs of 
girls. The most popular courses are those which teach the art of 
living—religion, philosophy, history, literature, languages, esthet- 
ics, music, fine art and household crafts. And this is as it should 
be. The arts courses, as distinct from the science courses, bring 
a girl into touch with the best of what has been thought and 
done in the past, and thus enable her to formulate standards by 
which she can live on a high plane in the present and the future. 

Training for refinement, which bulks so large in the convent 
school, also bears directly on the after life of girls. A man can 
do many things, but only a woman can lend that magical touch 
which transmutes a house into a home. The word “lady” first 
meant the mistress of a household, and then it came to mean a 
well-bred woman, A girl should be schooled to live up to both 
meanings of the word. A well-modulated voice, a correct car- 
riage, polished manners, tact, the art of conversation, social 
graces—all these qualities which are so desirable in a girl, and 
which mean so much to the home, are not acquired from books. 
In vain will a girl con her Emily Post unless she lives in an 
atmosphere of culture and associates with persons of refinement. 
Such an atmosphere is provided by the convent school, and it is 
unnecessary to add that our teaching sisters are not only refined 
themselves but also a cause of refinement in others. 

The distinguishing feature of training for refinement as car- 
ried on in the convent school is its basic motive. Edmund 
Burke once declared that all the good things in our civilization 
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are the result of two principles combined—the spirit of religion 
and the spirit of gentleness. These two principles have always 
been combined in the convent school, and the cement has al- 
ways been the supernatural virtue of charity. When Chaucer, 
for instance, wished to paint the picture of a gentlewoman for 
his gallery of Canterbury pilgrims, he did not go to the court 
for a model, but he did go to the convent. His famous portrait 
of the Prioress is so vivid and realistic that he must have drawn 
it from life. Of course he was mainly concerned with the out- 
ward characteristics of the Prioress, and he naturally stressed 
her carefully trained voice, her reverent demeanor, her poise, 
her courtesy, her knowledge of etiquette, and her ability to 
speak French, the language of politeness. And yet he makes it 
plain that her gracious manners proceeded from her considera- 
tion of others. He declares that her charity extended even to 
the brute animals. Chaucer’s Prioress probably trained the 
daughters of kings, and she illustrates how religion and refine- 
ment have always been wedded in the convent school. The in- 
cessant warfare which the convent school wages on all forms 
of discourtesy springs from the highest motive. In the convent 
manual of etiquette vulgarity and extravagance are not only 
listed as violations of good taste but also as sins against char- 
ity, which bids us look to the comfort and convenience of our 
neighbor. 

The Holy Father’s pronouncement against coeducation, as 
harmful to Christian education, is dictated by common sense. 
It is absurd to talk of a young girl just out of high school de- 
veloping into a Christian gentlewoman in the hectic atmosphere 
of a coeducational university. The sheer size of a university 
renders impossible any attempt to undertake that intensive 
spiritual and social training, which is part and parcel of the 
Catholic college for girls, where there are close personal con- 
tacts between the faculty and student body. In a university 
the students of necessity are thrown back upon themselves, and 
as a consequence they establish standards for themselves. In 
the convent school the standards are set, not by a sorority— 
that is, by a number of young, immature girls—but by religious 
women who are at one and the same time mentors and models. 
There is no sense in a girl going to college unless she has the 
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opportunity of being guided by the wisdom and experience of 
older women. A coeducational university is unfitted to train a 
young girl in virtue and the management of the home; it is also 
unfitted to train her in scholarship. Such at least is the meas- 
ured opinion of Professor Stephen Leacock of McGill University. 
He is a non-Catholic, and yet he has as little use for coeduca- 
tion as Pius XI. He asserts that he spent three years as a 
student in one coeducational university and twenty years as a 
professor in another, and then he adds: 

“On the basis of which experience I say with assurance that 
the thing is a mistake and has nothing to recommend it but its 
relative cheapness. . . . To my mind, they [girls] do infinitely 
better thus by themselves [in girls’ colleges]. They are freer, 
less restrained. They discuss things openly in their classes; 
they lift up their voices, and they speak, whereas a girl in such 
a place as McGill, with men all about her, sits for four years as 
silent as a frog full of shot.” 

IV 


Christian education, as defined by the Holy Father, postu- 
lates religion in the school, first, as a branch of knowledge, and 
second, as life itself. Cardinal Newman devotes an entire 
chapter in The Idea of a University to proving that religion con- 
sidered merely as knowledge has dominated the intellectual 
world from time immemorial, occupying our language and meet- 
ing us at every turn in studies like philosophy, history and 
literature. “To blot it out,” he concludes, “is nothing short, if 
I may so speak, of unraveling the web of University Teaching. 
It is, according to the Greek proverb, to take the Spring from 
out the year; it is to imitate the preposterous proceeding of 
those tragedians who represented a drama with the omission of 
its principal part.” Cardinal Newman wrote over seventy-five 
years ago, and yet his words find an echo in the spirited ap- 
peals which have recently emanated from students in non- 
Catholic universities. The Student Council of Harvard, to cite 
one example, has recommended that a course in the philosophy 
of Christianity be included in the curriculum “as a remedy for 
the prevailing ignorance concerning so important a subject.” 

The need of solid courses in religion for our Catholic girls is 
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a thousand times more imperative today than at any previous 
period in the history of the Church. Today woman is a power 
to be reckoned with in affairs which were formerly the sole 
concern of men, and none have been quicker to recognize this 
fact and to take advantage of it than the leaders of unrest and 
the prophets of revolt the world over. In the old days op- 
ponents of the Church were not very gallant gentlemen. 
Either they ignored woman entirely or when they did deign to 
notice her, they proclaimed that she was an inferior creature 
who must be kept in her place. Today they have executed an 
astounding right-about-face. Their appeal is largely to women, 
and it is all the more dangerous because it is kindly, persua- 
sive and flattering. Advanced thinkers have changed their tac- 
tics, and they resemble the villain in the old-fashioned melo- 
drama, entitled “Bertha, the Beautiful Sewing-Machine Girl.” 
In the first four acts the villain makes every effort to murder 
Bertha. But in the fifth act Bertha has risen in the world and 
she is no longer the helpless sewing-machine girl of the pre- 
ceding acts—and the villain changes his tactics. He goes up 
to Bertha with a pious smirk on his face, and says: “Bertha, 
why do you distrust me?” We cannot blame Bertha for refus- 
ing to trust him, for she knew that the only change that had 
taken place in him was a change of tactics and not a change of 
heart. In the fifth act he did not throw her under the train 
because he did not dare. But he was a far more dangerous vil- 
lain when he approached Bertha with those ingratiating words 
than he was in the other acts when he relied upon violence. In 
like manner, the propagandist philosophers of today, with their 
subtle and complimentary appeals to woman, are more to be 
feared than were their brothers of the past who were outspoken 
in their contempt for woman. The fifth-act villains of today 
would destroy not the body but the soul, and their appeal is 
couched in words of wit and charm. If Catholic girls are to be 
safeguarded against this insidious propaganda, religion as knowl- 
edge must of necessity be stressed in the convent school. 

But college is not merely a preparation for life; it is life it- 
self. Catholic girls may be trained to read widely in the litera- 
ture of the Church, but unless they live their religion while in 
college they will not develop habits of Christian character. 
When St. Paul wished to give his readers a concrete lesson in 
genuine Christianity, he did not paint a picture of a person por- 
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ing over a book—not even over a prayer book—but he did go 
to the Greek stadium for his image. “Know you not,” he de- 
clares, “that they that run in the race, all run indeed, but one 
receiveth the prize. So run that you may obtain. And every- 
one that striveth for the mastery refraineth himself from all 
things.” 

An athlete like Helen Wills, for instance, illustrates the two 
elements in St. Paul’s picture. Certainly Helen Wills would 
never have become the queen of the-tennis courts unless she had 
refrained from all things which might have interfered with her 
physical development. She placed herself under a rigorous 
discipline in order that it might harden her muscles and steady 
her nerves. And it is to be noted that her discipline was not 
forced upon her by a coach; it came from within; it bound her 
as with ropes but only because she held the knots in her own 
fingers. Her discipline was self-imposed, and it was all-em- 
bracing. She refrained from all things which might handicap 
her game. She did not refrain from a sweet, and then reach 
for a cigarette. To refrain from one thing and to indulge in 
another may be good advertising, but it is poor refraining, 
especially for an athlete. Nor did Helen Wills merely re- 
frain; she strove for mastery at the same time. There is no 
merit in refraining unless it is accompanied by a striving for the 
opposite virtue. Some people refrain from all things, good, bad 
and indifferent, because they are lazy. Dante has invented 
a special hell for people of that type. No girl can refrain like 
an athlete unless she strives like an athlete. Helen Wills gave 
herself over to the hard work of continual practice, and that 
was something positive. The mastery which she has achieved 
by her combined refraining and striving is a perfection of the 
natural order, because it has endowed her with health, strength, 
skill, grace and beauty. 

Catholic girls who aim at religion as a thing to be lived dur- 
ing the scholastic year should be spiritual athletes. There is 
a story told about one of the leading Franciscan poets of the 
thirteenth century, Jacopone da Todi—how he came to join 
the Franciscan order. In his youth, like St. Francis of Assisi, 
he was a gay courtier, and he was married to a girl, young, 
highly cultured and radiantly beautiful. One day he and his 
bride attended a wedding celebration. In the midst of the dance 
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the floor gave way and fell with a crash. His young bride lay 
before him in all her festive raiment and sparkling jewels—a 
corpse. When her party dress was removed, a penitent’s hair- 
cloth robe was found upon her body. Her husband, profoundly 
touched, disposed of his property, became a Franciscan, and 
years afterwards wrote that wonderful line which is the key to 
Dante’s Purgatorio, and in which he represents Christ speaking 
to the individual soul: “Put love in order, thou that lovest Me.” 
Surely, when he penned that line, he must have thought of the 
girl who had once been his wife. She was a girl in the world, 
and the world with all its allurements called to her as it calls 
to every girl today, but she listened to Christ and she put her 
love in order. She was bright and cheerful; she dressed ac- 
cording to her station in life; she was active in social functions; 
but the point about her is that, “adorned outside,” she was “a 
hidden ground of thought and austerity within.” She was a 
spiritual athlete. That haircloth robe which she donned of her 
own accord, and which was discovered only after death, tells 
us that she knew how to refrain. We could not imagine her 
doing anything that would make her spiritually flabby. By de- 
liberately refraining from many little things she strengthened not 
her muscles but her will, and thus she stored up a reserve of 
spiritual power upon which she could draw when she was called 
upon to refrain from those big things which spell shipwreck. 
The haircloth robe also tells us that she knew how to strive. 
We could not imagine her as sitting idly back, folding her hands, 
and refusing to take part in that great contest between good 
and evil, which is waged not on the tennis courts but in the 
arena of this world, and whose spectators are God and the 
angels. 

That girl lived over six hundred years ago, and yet the 
spiritual mastery which she achieved is so brave and beautiful 
that her story has been told again and again by poets and 
philosophers, and we can be certain that it will be told long 
after Helen Wills is forgotten. She symbolizes and sums up 
the first and greatest tradition of the convent school—that of 
the spiritual athlete. 

Columbia College, I. J. Semper. 

Dubuque, Iowa. 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STUDIES OF 
SPELLING: SUPPLEMENT FOR 1930. 


FOREWORD 


The publication of bibliographies of studies relating to spelling 
was begun in 1928 by Sisters M. Irmina, M. Visitation, and M. 
Gabriel. This bibliography was No. 1 of Volume 3 of the Educa- 
tional Research Bulletins of the Catholic University. The bibli- 
ography listed 296 studies, most of which were briefly annotated. 
A supplement containing 111 references was published in Janu- 
ary, 1930, as an Educational Research Bulletin. The present sup- 
plement includes 82 references, most of which are studies appear- 
ing in 1930, to which have been added omissions of the previous 
bibliographies. It is intended to issue annual supplements which 
will be accumulated as Educational Research Bulletins from time 
to time. 

The compilation of bibliographies such as these is confronted 
with the problem of a policy to be pursued in regard to studies 
that are not based either directly or indirectly on objective evi- 
dence. The importance of such studies is very meager, but it seems 
advisable to include them and to annotate them in such a way that 
their value is easily discernible. The present supplement omits 
a number of studies of only local interest or of such little value 
that they may be deleted without sacrificing any usefulness that 
the Bibliography possesses for students of educational problems. 

The present supplement includes references to several very im- 
portant studies of spelling. Archer’s investigation (No. 1) of 
transfer of training is directly related to one of the most vexing 
problems in teaching spelling. Thompson’s study (No. 74) indi- 
cates the need of improved methods in teaching spelling as well 
as the necessity of a thorough consideration of what words are to 
be taught in the spelling lesson. Tireman’s evaluation (No. 76) 
of the device of marking hard spots in words is a comprehensive 
study of this problem. Carroll’s comparison (No. 14) of the abil- 
ities of bright and dull children in generalization indicates the 
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differences in the difficulties encountered by children of various 
degrees of brightness. This study is intimately related to Men- 
denhall’s analysis of spelling errors (No. 50). In this research, 
the subject of errors has been approached in new ways with re- 
sults that are more important for the teaching of spelling than 
has been the case with previous studies of mistakes in spelling. 
Two new studies of the test-study method of teaching have been 
contributed by Senour (No. 67) and Steinberg (No. 72). 

Breed has published a text on the teaching of spelling that 
includes a spelling vocabulary of 3,481 words (No. 9). The vo- 
cabulary is in alphabetical order, and each word is followed by 
numbers that indicate the importance of the word in adult usage 
and the number of investigations of children’s usage in which 
the word occurred. The first part of the text discusses aims of 
spelling, grading and grouping words, methods of presenting 
words, testing, handling cases of special disability, etc. 

In the following bibliography, some annotations have been 
taken from Bulletin No. 23, 1930, of the Office of Education of 
the U. S. Government, “Bibliography of Research Studies in Edu- 
cation: 1928-29.” In such instances the annotations are en- 
closed within quotation marks and “(U. S. Bureau of Educ.)” 
added. 


1. ArcHER, CuirForp P.: “Transfer of Training in Spelling.” 
Univ. of Iowa Studies in Education, 5, No. 5, June 1930. 


Pp. 63. 


The writer reports the methods and results of an extensive series of 
experiments on improvement in spelling derivatives of various types from 
instruction in only the root form of the words. Experiments conducted 
in fifth and seventh grades with over 3,800 pupils. Complete data are in- 
cluded as well as full details on words and procedures. Special conditions 
affecting transfer are analyzed. See also Bibl. No. 2, Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 


2. Arcuer, C. P.: “Shall We Teach Spelling by Rule?” Elem. 
English Rev., 7, 1930, 61-63. 


A report of an experiment of the value of the rule regarding doubling the 
final consonant when it is preceded by a vowel in order to add a suffix. 
Pupils in seventh and eighth grades were divided into experimental and 
control groups on the basis of mental age and spelling ability. There were 
76 children in the experimental groups and 78 in the control groups. 
Twenty words were taught, thirteen of which conformed to the rule. The 
experiment lasted five days. Results presented in detail. 
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3. AsHBaucH, E. J.: “Use of Rule in Teaching Spelling.” Mas- 
ter’s Essay, Univ. of Iowa, 1917. 

4. AsHpaucH, E. J.: “Accuracy Rating of 3,000 Common 
Words.” Unpublished study, Univ. of Iowa. (vide, Tire- 
man, No. 76.) 

5. AtHAN, Mary E.: “The Effect of Method on Learning in 
Spelling.” Master’s Essay, Univ. of Minnesota, 1929. 

6. Brxter, H. H.: “High School Spelling Test, Forms I, II, III, 
IV.” Board of Education, Atlanta, Ga., 1929. Pp. 4. 


A one hundred word spelling test with norms for grades 7, 8, 9, and 12, 
together with suggested exemption scores. (U.S. Bureau of Educ.) 


7. Borcers, W. B.: “What Will You Do About It?” Chicago 
Schools Jour., 13, 1930, 25. 
A plea for the adoption of simplified spelling and a satire on the dic- 
tionary method of correct spelling. 
8. Breep, Freperick §S.: “The Value of Emphasizing Points of 
Special Difficulty in Words.” Unpublished study, Depart- 


ment of Education, University of Chicago, 1925. (vide 
Breed, No. 9.) 


9. Breep, Frepertck S.: How to Teach Spelling. Dansville, 
N. Y., F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1930. Pp. viii+-177. 


The chapters are: 

I. Selecting the Words to Be Taught. 

II. The Curriculum and the Child: A Criticism and a Reply. 

III. The Gradation of Words. 

IV. Organization of Spelling Units. 

V. Directing Study Activities. 

VI. Handling Cases of Spelling Disability. 

VII. Measuring the Results of Instruction. 
VIII. A Spelling Vocabulary for Elementary Schools. 

In addition to the results of others’ investigations, the writer includes 
some original material in descriptions of the content and methods of teach- 
ing spelling. Chapter VIII contains a vocabulary of 3,481 words, arranged 
alphabetically, with the frequency of each in a composite list of adults’ 
writings and the number of childhood investigations in which the word 
appeared. 


10. Breep, F. S.: “New-type Spelling Tests.” Elem. English 
Rev., 7, 1930, 54-56. 


A study of the validity of an error-correction and a multiple-choice spell- 
ing test by means of three experiments at different grade levels. Both 
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tests were compared with a column test and the intercorrelations are 
given. The first experiment was with 52 sixth and seventh grade pupils 
with 50 words. The second and third experiments were conducted with 
college students and graduate students. 


11. Breen, F. S.: “New Developments in Measuring Spelling 
Ability.” Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 40, 1930, 
58. 


A study of the error-correction and multiple-choice type of tests in spell- 
ing with four groups of pupils. The results indicate high validity for the 
error-correction test but low validity for the multiple-choice type. Stand- 
ards for some tests of the error-correction type are given. 


12. Burr, A. W.: “Superior Value of Spelling by Reading.” 
Wisconsin Jour. of Educ., 63, 1930, 177-178. 
The author stresses the importance of forming habits of correct percep- 
tion of the words as they are read. 


13. Carr, R. Frnecan, H. A., and Cuarx, W. W.: “An Experi- 
ment in Spelling.” Los Angeles Educ. Research Bulletin, 
9, 1929, 7-10. 


The writers describe the preparation of a spelling dictionary including 
fifteen hundred words. The source of the vocabulary and the results of 
trials of the dictionary are reported. The results of the experiment are 
presented in tabular form. 


14. Carrott, Hersert A.: “Generalization of Bright and Dull 
Children: A Comparative Study with Special Reference to 
Spelling.” Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 439, 1930. Pp. viii+-54. 

Errors in spelling were studied and classified with reference to the length 
of the word, syllable placement, phonetic character of the words, etc. The 
data obtained were used for a comparison of the abilities of bright and of 
dull children to generalize as these abilities were reflected through spelling 
errors. One hundred bright and one hundred dull children from grades 4A 
to 5B and intelligence quotients from 90 to 168 and from 59 to 131 formed 
the experimental groups. Approximately 68,000 words were used. “Pho- 
netic generalization ability” is the cause of the differences in bright and 
dull children in the kinds of spelling errors. 


15. Carrott, Hersert A.: “Generalization of Bright and Dull 
Children, A Comparative Study with Special Reference to 
Spelling.” Jour. of Educ. Psychol., 21, 1930, 489-499. 


An abbreviated account of the experiments reported in No. 14. 
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16. CaRROLL, Hersert A.: “Generalization of Bright and Dull 
Children, A Comparative Study with Special Reference to 
Spelling.” Teachers College Record, 32, 1930, 68-69. 

Announcement and abstract of No. 14. 


17. Croap, James R.: “Testing Spelling Ability by Recognition 
and Correction of Misspelled Words.” Master’s Essay, 
Stanford Univ., 1929. 

18. Dax, Encar: “Comparison of the Commonwealth List with 
the Writing Vocabulary of Children.” Unpublished study, 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1927. 
(fide Breed, No. 9.) 

19. De May, A. J.: “Standard Spelling Tests.” New York State 
Education, 18, 1930, 83-85. 


A brief outline of the testing movement in spelling and descriptions of 
some of the standard spelling tests. 


20. Ecxrrt, D. Z.: “Report of Tests in Spelling, History, and 
General Science at Close of First Semester.” Curriculum 
Study and Educ. Res. Bulletin, 3, 1929, 178-186. 


A report of the use of the Pittsburgh Mastery Spelling Test in the Pitts- 
burgh schools, grades 3B to 6A, inclusively. References dealing with reme- 
dial treatment of poor spellers are included. 


21. Emanvet, Mary A.: “The Standards of Usage in Punctua- 
tion and Spelling.” Master’s Essay, Colorado State Teach- 
ers College, 1929. Pp. 145. 


A compilation of rules for correct punctuation with incidental reference 
to spelling from several manuals of style. 


22. Farrcuitp, R. W., and Mar T.: “A Compari- 
son of the Commonwealth List with a Composite of Eleven 
Adult-Correspondence Lists.” Unpublished study, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 1927. (vide 
Breed, No. 9.) 

23. Farrar, Joe: “Distribution of Learning in Spelling.” Mas- 
ter’s Essay, Univ. of Iowa, 1929. Pp. 45. 

24. Farrar, Jon: “Are Spelling Needs Local?” Elem. English 
Review, 7, 1930, 143-145. 


A comparison of the words used in personal correspondence of persons 
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from the South with the Horn writing vocabulary. The results indicate 

that the differences in the words used are of negligible importance as far 

as the teaching of spelling is concerned. 

25. Fisuer, Grorce K.: “The Construction of a Spelling Test 
for Senior High Schools.” Master’s Essay, Univ. of Chicago, 
1929. Pp. 70. 


“The study involved the selection of words made from vocabularies valid 
for pupils, Grades 9 to 12, inclusive; equivalent tests were made, A and 
B forms; tests were given to 3,100 pupils. Norms were calculated for each 
grade, each age group 13 to 18, both sexes, and entire school population. 
Reliability was high.” (U.S. Bureau of Educ.) 


26. Firzpatrick, Franx C.: “A Study of Errors in Spelling 
Made by Oregon High School Students.” Master’s Essay, 
Stanford Univ., 1928. 

27. Firoyp, Hazex: “Cases of Spelling Disability: Their Diag- 
nosis and Treatment.” Master’s Essay, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Univ. of Chicago, 1925 (Cf. Breed, No. 9, pp. 76-84.) 

28. Foran, T. G.: “The Spelling Vocabulary.” Catholic Educ. 
Rev. 28, 1930, 587-600. 

A somewhat detailed and critical review of investigations of the spelling 
vocabulary. Tables are included for each type of vocabulary study giving 


author, date, grades or sources, total number of words, number of different 
words, etc. 


29. Foran, T. G., and Rocx, Rosert T., Jr.: “An Annotated 
Bibliography of Studies Relating to Spelling: Supplement 
No. 1.” Catholic Univ., Educ. Res. Bull., Vol. 5, No. 1, 
1930. Pp. 24. 


An annotated bibliography of 111 studies of spelling. The list includes 
studies appearing during 1928 and 1929, to which references omitted in the 
previous Bibliography have been added. An introduction sketches the prin- 
cipal developments in research in spelling. 


30. Gannon, JoHN: “Improvement of Spelling Abilities in an 
Eighth Grade Class; A Case Study.” Master’s Essay, Univ. 
of Iowa, 1928. Pp. 78. 

31. Garrison, 8. C.: “The Teaching of Spelling.” Peabody 
Jour. of Educ., 8, 1930, 94-99. 


A brief review of the content and methods of teaching spelling. Mention 
is made of a tabulation that the writer made of 2,174,820 words written by 
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children in letters and compositions. There were 13,496 different words of 
which the 6,852 with highest frequencies were used in the construction of a 


spelling vocabulary. 


32. Gittins, Grorce W.: “Picture-Word Association Spelling 
Test.” Master’s Essay, Stanford Univ., 1929. 

33. Goopricu, T. V.: “Can Pupils Mark Their Own Papers Ac- 
curately?” Jour. of Educ. Res., 21, 1930, 255-261. 

Twenty sixth-grade classes formed the experimental group and each class 
spelled twenty words a day for thirty days. Six procedures were followed 
in marking the papers such as having each pupil mark his own paper, ex- 
changing papers, etc. Results showed that pupils can mark their own 
papers with high degree of accuracy and that this can be improved. (Same 
experiment as reported by Bayles, Bibl. No. 2,, Nos. 6 and 7.) 


34. Guiter, Water S.: “Improving Ability in Spelling.” 
Elem. School Jour., 30, 1930, 594-603. 


A report of methods and results in attempting to improve the spelling 
proficiency of twenty-one fifth grade pupils. Methods consisted in part of 
individualizing instruction and instructing pupils in proper methods of 
studying words. 


35. Gumer, W. S.: “Spelling of Graduates.” High School 
Teacher, 6, 1930, 53-55. 

A test of fifty words was given to 350 freshmen in the School of Educa- 

tion of Miami University. The results are given in tabular form with the 


frequencies of errors. A plan for remedial treatment is described. A re-test 
was given at a later date and the results compared with the first test. 


36. Gunn, ANnceLA: “Dictation as a Teaching Procedure.” 
English Jour., H. 8S. Edit. and Coll. Edit., 19, 1930, 401-403. 


A detailed statement of the method of teaching spelling through dictation 
in the junior and senior classes of the experimental high school of the State 
University of Iowa. 


37. Hearp, Minnie T.: “An Experimental Study of the Value of 
Phonics.” Master’s Essay, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1929. (Vide Garrison, No. 31, p. 97.) 

38, Hepricx, E. H.: “An Investigation of the Efficiency in 
Teaching Spelling in Medford Schools.” Master’s Essay, 
Univ. of Oregon, 1929. Pp. 53. 


“A study carried on in grades 3B and 6B, inclusive, in four schools of 
Medford, Oreg., in order to find out what per cent of words proposed for 
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study in the New Word Speller can the pupils spell before beginning formal 
study of them and what per cent can they spell after certain set limits of 
time; also to find out to what extent the initial spelling ability as shown 
by pre-test functions in their final proficiency, as shown by the final test. 
It was found that the average class can learn more words in spelling than 
the usual 4,000 to 4,500 given in texts for eight years. This amount can be 
done in six years.” (U.S. Bureau of Educ.) 


39. Horn, Ernest: “The Vocabulary of Highly Personal Let- 
ters.” Unpublished study, Univ. of Iowa, 1922. 

40. Horn, Ernest: “Most Frequent Prefixes and Suffixes Found 
in the 10,000 Commonest Words Used in Writing.” Un- 
published study. (Vide, Archer, No. 1.) 

41. Horn, E.: “Rationalization of Spelling.” Elem. English 
Rev., 7, 1930, 51-53. 

A consideration of the applicability of rational principles to spelling. 

The arguments are presented and a few rules that have been proved to be 

of value are included. 


42. Hoskins, Exiza: “A Time-Saving Plan for Teaching Spell- 
ing.” Peabody Jour. of Educ. 4, 1926, 165-167. 


Description of the Allen plan of teaching spelling. 


43. JoRGENSON, Peter: “The Effect of Danish Upon the Spelling 
of English.” Master’s Essay, Univ. of Iowa, 1924. 

44. Kay Marsorte E.: “The Effect of Errors in Pronunciation 
upon Spelling.” Master’s Essay, Univ, of Iowa, 1927. 


See No. 45. 


45. Kay, M. E.: “Effects of Errors in Pronunciation upon 
Spelling.” Elem. English Rev., 7, 1930, 64-66. 


A comparison is made between pupils’ pronunciation of words and their 
ability to spell them. Fifty fifth and sixth grade children were included. 
The words that had been carefully selected were written into a story and 
the pronunciation of the words was checked as the child read the story. 
Each pupil then wrote the story from dictation. Two class periods of thirty 
minutes were devoted to drill on pronunciation and the pupils were again 
tested for pronunciation and spelling Initial and final performances were 
compared. 


46. Keuuey, T. L.: “A Communication Concerning the Difficulty 
of Achievement Test Items.” Jour. of Educ. Res., 22, 1930, 
309-314. 
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A reply to Wilson’s criticisms of the content of the spelling test of the 
Stanford Achievement Examination. (See Bibl. No. 2, No. 106.) Kelley 
indicates the necessity of including very difficult words in the spelling tests 
for seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils if the spelling proficiency of 
these pupils is to be measured at all. (For Wilson’s reply, cf. No. 79 of 
this bibliography.) 

47, Kramer, G. A.: “Words Misspelled by Adults.” Baltimore 
Bulletin of Educ., 9, 1930, 38-39. 


The sixth installment of the study of words misspelled by adults, pre- 
vious sections of which were published in the same journal. Empasis on 
these words is suggested since their misspelling by adults indicates their 
persistent difficulty. The list is checked with Horn’s writing vocabulary. 


48. Lawier, B.: “The Potential Remediability of Er- 
rors in English Spelling Through the Study of High-School 
Latin.” Classical Jour., 21, 1925, 132-148. 


Previous studies of the influence of Latin on English spelling are 
reviewed. The study is based on two hundred spellings of 2,977 (?) words 
from the Andersen list. The pupils were from the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades but none had studied Latin. About two-thirds of the misspellings 
were potentially remediable by Latin. The applications of knowledge 
regarding suffixes, prefixes, etc., in Latin are discussed for groups of errors. 


49. Linpsay, W. B.: “What About This Pendulum Business?” 
Education, 51, 1930, 10-15. 


A criticism of some current spelling texts. 

50. MenpenuHaLL, James E.: “An Analysis of Spelling Errors: 
A Study of Factors Associated with Word Difficulty.” 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., Bureau of Publications, 
1930. Pp. 65. 


Chapter headings are: 1, The Problem. II, A Brief History of the Prob- 
lem. III, An Outline of the Procedure. IV, What Types of Errors Do 
Pupils Make in Grades I-VI? V, To What Extent Does a Particular 
Error Characterize All of the Misspellings for a Word? VI, What is the 
Relative Spelling Difficulty of Elements in Successive Positions of a 
Word? VII, What Letters of the Alphabet are Most Frequently in Error? 
VIII, What Other General Factors are Associated with Word Difficulty? 
IX, What Proportion of All Errors in Spelling are of the “Reasonably 
Phonetic” Type? X, What Common Aspects of Words and Their Errors 
are Significant for Learning and Teaching? Also, summary, conclusions, 
appendix, and bibliography. 

From 300 to 500 words were given to about one hundred pupils in each 
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grade from the first to the sixth. The analysis is based on approximately 

280,000 words. Complete details regarding procedure and results are pre- 

sented. 

51. MENDENHALL, JAMES E.: “The Characteristics of Spelling 
Errors.” Jour. of Educ. Psychol., 21, 1930, 648-656. 


An abbreviated description of the investigation reported above, No. 50. 
52. MENDENHALL, JAMES E.: “Analysis of Spelling Errors: A 


Study of Factors Associated with Word Difficulty.” 
Teachers College Record, 32, 1930, 282-283. 


Announcement and abstract of No. 50. 
53. McCowen, Annie M.: “Problems in Training Teachers to 
Teach Spelling.” Doctor’s Dissertation, Univ. of Iowa, 
1929. Pp. 173. 


54. McCowen, A. M.: “Professional Preparation for Teaching 
Spelling.” Elem. English Rev., 7, 1930, 139-142. 


An analysis of the courses in spelling methods in twenty-three outstand- 
ing teachers’ colleges and normal schools. The discussion of present prac- 


tices is based on the answers in fifty questionnaires. 


55. McGovney, M.: “Spelling Deficiency in Children of Superior 
Intelligence.” Elem. English Rev., 7, 1930, 146-148. 


A study of the low spelling scores of fourteen children of superior intel- 
ligence. The range of I.Q.’s was from 111 to 126 with a median of 118. 
The children were from grades 3 to 6, inclusively. Several tests were given 
to each pupil and the results indicate that the poor spellers had consistently 
low scores on several of the tests. A comparison is drawn between the 
performance of these children and those studied by Palmer (No. 60). 


56. McKesz, J. H.: “A New Spelling List.” English Jour., Col- 
lege Edit., 19, 1930, 651-652. 

A list is presented that is composed of words that college students need 

to be able to spell but which are frequently misspelled. The list is divided 


into sections according to forms of spelling difficulty and errors. Words 
that cause considerable difficulty are italicized in four of the seven lists. 


57. McKer, P.: “Research Values in Children’s Writing Vo- 
cabularies.” Elem. English Review, 7, 1930, 73-77. 


The writer indicates some needs of research in the writing vocabularies 
of children. 
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58. Mrrcneny, Nina V.: “A Study of Spelling and Use of the 
Most Common Adverbs Used in Writing.” Master’s Es- 
say, Univ. of Iowa, 1928. Pp. 94. 

59. Opstap, Iver A.: “An Examination of Spelling Errors.” 
Master’s Essay, Univ. of Iowa, 1919. 

60. Paumer, M. E.: “Abilities Possessed by the Good Speller.” 
Elem. English Review, 7, 1930, 149-150. 


The purpose of the experiment was to ascertain the specific abilities pos- 
sessed by children who are proficient in spelling. The group included 
twenty children who were drawn from several grades. The mean I.Q. was 
126. The tests used included the Gates series, supplemented by four tests. 
The scores of the twenty spellers were compared with the scores of the 
fourteen poor spellers studied by McGovney (No. 55). The principal differ- 
ences between the groups were in phonetic abilities, visual perception, and 
associative learning. 


61. Parez, Emiuie B.: “The Elimination of Writing Errors in 
Spelling and Composition.” Master’s Essay, Univ. of 
Iowa, 1929. Pp. 72. 

62. Pumurrs, C. A.: “Teach-Test-Study Plan in Spelling.” 


Elem. English Review, 7, 1930, 155-157. 


A detailed description of the teach-test-study method of teaching with 
the citation of its success in several instances. 


63. Porter, Bert O.: “Homonyms and Spelling Difficulty.” 
Master’s Essay, Univ. of Iowa, 1922. 

64. PrenM, Ernest A.: “Grouping Words by Structure and 
Sounds as Factors in the Teaching of Spelling.” Master’s 
Essay, Univ. of Iowa, 1929. Pp. 36. 

65. Rirrer, E. E.: An Experiment with Hard Spots.” Unpub- 
lished study, Univ. of Iowa, 1926. (vide Tireman, No. 76.) 

66. Ros, E. E.: “Spelling by Rule and Reason.” Grade 
Teacher 47, 1930, S06. 

A statement of the aims of spelling according to the Fourth Yearbook 


of the Dept. of Superintendence of the N. E. A. Some devices for use in 
teaching spelling are included. 


67. Senour, A. C.: “An Investigation of the Effectiveness of the 
Test-Teach-Test Method of Instruction in Spelling.” Elem. 
School Jour., 30, 1930, 700-706. 


A study of the learning and retention of a week’s assignment in spelling 
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under the test-study method of teaching with 694 pupils in Grades III to 
VII, grouped in 25 classes. Full data for all classes are included. Reten- 
tion tested four months after words were studied. 


68. Surert, E. R.: “A Comparative Study of the Ability of 
Eighth Grade Children to Spell Studied and Unstudied 
Words.” Master’s Essay, Univ. of Iowa, 1926. 

69. Stimpson, Mary I.: “The Vocabulary of Children’s Letters.” 
Master’s Essay, Colorado State Teachers College, 1929. Pp. 
208. 

“Children’s letters were collected from 39 states. 522 were received. Fre- 
quencies were tabulated giving 67,143 running words with 3,735 different 
words. Conclusions: (1) Children’s needs in spelling vocabulary seem to 
be adequately cared for by the adult vocabulary; (2) the spelling needs 
of adults are not adequately cared for by the writing vocabulary of chil- 
dren; (3) a spelling list based on words common to most of the theme 
investigations would not provide for the spelling needs of children in life 
outside the school.” (U. 8S. Bureau of Educ.) 


70. StanpinG, Eruet §8.: “The Effect of Reading in the Primary 
Grades upon Spelling.” Master’s Essay, Univ. of Iowa, 
1929. Pp. 147. 

71. Sterrey, ArrHur J.: “A Supervisory Program in Spelling.” 
Master’s Essay, Univ. of Iowa, 1928. Pp. 90. 

72. L.: “Spelling—The Individual Method 
versus the Class Method of Instruction.” Educational 
Method, 9, 1930, 485-491. 

Two 5A and two 6A classes were matched for intelligence, sex, chrono- 
logical age, and nationality. One fifth and one sixth grade class were 
taught by the individual method and the other classes by the group method. 
The experiment lasted sixteen weeks with the classes rotating. Final tests in- 
cluded some based on words taught and lists 3 and 4 of Morrison-McCall 
Scale. Results indicated some advantages in favor of individual method. 
Results discussed in full. 

73. Stone, C. R.: “Scientific Method and the Spelling Text- 
book: Deficiencies of a Home-made Text-book.” School 
and Soc., 31, Jan. 4, 1930, 21-22. 

A comparison of the California State Speller with the Horn Basic Writing 
Vocabulary. 


74. THompson, Rosert S.: “The Effectiveness of Modern Spell- 
ing Instruction.” Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 436, 1930. Pp. 81. 
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The data employed in this study were obtained from the regular class- 
room tests given before and after teaching the words in each grade. The 
final tests were given about six months after the words had been taught. 
Complete records were available for 1,528 pupils from grades 2A to 8A and 
for 2,127 words. The gains made are measured in terms of their relation 
to the gains possible. Author’s results are compared with other studies, 
principally Woody’s. Results also analyzed according to abilities of pupils. 
Results indicate that the improvement in spelling is not as satisfactory 
as required. The writer considers questions raised by his results and pro- 
poses a series of investigations. The review of the literature extends to 
most of the problems in the teaching of spelling. 


75. THompson, Ropert §.: “Effectiveness of Modern Spelling 
Instruction.” Teachers College Record, 32, 1930, 284-286. 


Announcement and abstract of No. 74. 


76. Trreman, L. S.: “Value of Marking Hard Spots in Spelling.” 
Univ. of Iowa Studies in Education, 5, No. 4, May, 1930. 


Pp. 48. 


Four thousand pupils in grades four, six, and eight were included in the 
experiment. Each class studied twenty words each week for two weeks. 
In one of the lists studied by each class, the hard spots in the words were 
marked and in the other list unmarked. Four methods of marking hard 
spots were used, underlining, capital letters, bold-faced type, and markings 
by pupils of the letters that were difficult for them. Methods and pro- 
cedure are described fully. The results consistently indicated no advan- 


tage to marking hard spots. 


77. Watuace, A.: “First Semester in Spelling.” Educational 
Method, 9, 1930, 206-210. 

A method of teaching spelling in the first semester of the second grade 
or the second semester of the first grade. 

78. Warts, Winirrep: “An Investigation of the Test-Study 
Method of Teaching Spelling.” Master’s Essay, Univ. of 
Iowa, 1928. Pp. 81. 

79. Wiuson, G. M.: “A Reply to Dr. Kelley’s Communication.” 
Jour. of Educ. Res., 22, 1930, 315-316. 

An answer to Kelley’s reply (No. 46) regarding the difficulty of the 
words in the spelling test of the Stanford Achievement Examination. 

80. Woop, C. B.: “A Comparison of Two Methods of Grading 
Words.” Unpublished study, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1925. (vide Breed, No. 9.) 
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81. Zyve, C.: “Experimental Study of the Teaching of Spelling” 
(abstract). Proc. of the National Educ. Assoc., 1930, 923- 
924. 

A comparison of the results of two methods of teaching spelling. Meth- 
ods are described. The only noteworthy feature of the method that proved 
successful was the lantern projection of the words instead of writing them 
on the board. 


82. Zyvn, C.: “Effect of Lantern Presentation on the Learning 
of Spelling Words.” Educ. Screen, 9, 1930, 297-298. 
T. G. Foran, 
The Catholic University of America, 
Sister M. Carmen, OS.F., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA SUMMER SESSION FOR 193] 


The Summer Session of the Catholic University for 1931 will 
extend from June 26 to August 1. In order to enable students’ 
to start work promptly, two days, namely, Friday, June 26 and 
Saturday, June 27, will be given over to registration. 

Following.the policy inaugurated last summer, the Univer- 
sity will offer both graduate and undergraduate courses and to 
both men and women. That there may be as little confusion 
and delay as possible in beginning work, prospective graduate 
students, who are entering upon graduate studies at the Uni- 
versity for the first time, are urged to send to the Director an 
official transcript of all work, both undergraduate and graduate, 
which they have completed elsewhere. These credentials will 
be evaluated and a definite statement as to standing will be 
sent to the student promptly. 

The following are a few of the important features of the next 
Summer Session: 

1. About seventy courses more than last year will be given, 
or a total of 213 courses. This increase represents for the most 
part additional courses of graduate grade. 

2. Demonstration classes of all elementary grades will be 
available for all courses which can effectively make use of them. 

3. For the students in Library Science, the authorities of the 
Public Library of the City of Washington have consented to 
establish in the University Library building a branch library 
for the children of Brookland, this Branch Library to be used 
as a demonstration library, The use of a demonstration li- 
brary for courses in Library Science, we believe, has never be- 
fore been attempted. 

4. While courses have been added to all departments of study, 
the following departments of study are represented for the first 
time: Liturgy, Celtic, Political Science, Expression, and Me- 
chanics. The following departments, especially, have been ex- 
panded: Religion, Education, and Art. 

A copy of the Announcements of the Summer Session will be 
sent on request by addressing the Director, Roy J. Deferrari, 
Ph.D., Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL NoTEs 


PROGRAM OF SUPERINTENDENT'S SECTION, N. C. E. A. 


The program for the annual meeting of the Superintendents 
Section, National Catholic Educational Association, to be held 
at the Catholic University of America April 8 and 9, has just 
been announced through the office of the Secretary General, 
N. C. E. A., in Washington, D. C. The program was prepared 
by the Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, Supervisor of Schools in the 
Archdiocese of Boston and Chairman of the Section. 

The meeting will open Wednesday morning, April 8, with an 
address of welcome by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. James H. Ryan, Rec- 
tor of the Catholic University. This will be followed imme- 
diately by a session at which the following papers will be pre- 
sented: 

“The Office of Diocesan Superintendent of Schools—Its Pos- 
sibilities and Limitations,” the Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. 
McClancey, Superintendent of Schools in the Diocese of Brook- 
lyn; “The Superintendent and the Problem of Supervision of 
Instruction,” the Rev. Francis J. Bredestege, Superintendent of 
Parochial Schools in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati; “Diocesan 
Examinations—How Most Effectively Conducted and Evalu- 
ated?” the Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Secretary of the School Board, 
Diocese of Louisville. 

At the afternoon session these papers will be read: 

“The Superintendent’s Responsibility for the Professional 
Advancement of His Teachers,” the Very Rev. Msgr. Francis 
J. Macelwane, Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Diocese of 
Toledo; “The Importance of Diocesan School Records—What 
Records Should be Kept? What Information Should Be In- 
corporated in the Superintendent’s Annual Report?” the Rev. 
Dr. Paul E. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of 
Pittsburgh. 

Two papers will be presented at a session on Thursday morn- 
ing. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, Superintendent of 
Schools, Archdiocese of Philadelphia, will present a paper on 
“The Relation of the Superintendent to the Diocesan High 
School.” The Rev. Dr. John M. Wolfe, Superintendent of 
Schools in the Archdiocese of Dubuque, will present a paper on 
“The Superintendent’s Part in the Formulation of the Curricu- 
lum for the Catholic Elementary School.” 
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At the closing session, Thursday afternoon, these papers will 
be presented: 

“The Preparation of the Priest for the Office of Diocesan Su- 
perintendent of Schools,” the Rev. Dr. George Johnson of the 
Catholic University of America, Director of the Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, and Secre- 
tary General of the National Catholic Educational Association. 

“The Superintendent’s Relations to Public Authorities and the 
Officials in the Public School System,” the Rev. William R. 
Kelly, Executive Secretary, Catholic School Board, Archdiocese 
of New York. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 


Four advance chapters of the Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States, 1928-30, and two other new bulletins of the 
Office of Education will be available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., within the next three or 
four weeks. ) 


The publications are: Educational Boards and Foundations, 
1928-30; Medical Education; Art Education; Hygiene and Physi- 
cal Education (all Biennial chapters) ; A Symposium on Home 
and Family Life in a Changing Civilization, and the Record of 
Current Educational Publications. 


A $500 sHORT STORY CONTEST FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The Editors of The Miraculous Medal Magazine are pleased to 
announce a Short Story Contest for pupils of all high schools, 
and academies of high school grade. It is hoped that the Short 
Story Contest will spread a greater knowledge and love of Mary 
Immaculate among high school pupils, for whom this Short Story 
Contest is exclusively intended. 

Fourteen tempting prizes of money are offered to successful 
short story writers: 1st Prize, $100.00; 2nd, $75.00; 3rd, $50.00, 
and eleven prizes of $25.00 each. The Contest will end June 1, 
1931. 

Upon request, a booklet describing the devotion of the Miracu- 
lous Medal and the rules of the contest will gladly be sent to 
anyone interested. Address The Miraculous Medal Magazine, 
100 E. Price St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Church History: A complete history of the Catholic Church to 
the Present Day, by Rev. John Laux, M. A. New York; Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 1930. Pp. xx+620. 


This is an excellent summary of the main currents and 
events in the history of the Church and should meet the needs 
of those for whom it is intended—students in Catholic high 
schools. The narrative is well sustained, it is told in simple, 
non-technical language, and diversified by pictorial and textual 
illustrations, which should stimulate the imagination and the 
attention of pupils. Thoroughly grounded in such a book as 
this students will be in a position, not only to pursue higher 
studies in church history, but to undertake more profitably the 
study of profane history. 

Patrick J. HEALy. 


Sex Education and Training in Chastity, by Rev. F. M. Kirsch, 


O. M. Cap., Ph. D., Litt. D.; New York; Benziger Brothers, 

1930. Price $3.75. 

Alternately the sex question has suffered from an excessive 
outspokenness and an undue reticence. Sanity in this matter 
is a rare thing. The present is witnessing a wave of frankness 
on sex topics, which, however, is already beginning to recede. 
An objective consideration of the entire situation accordingly 
would seem very opportune. It would be desirable once for 
all to find a reasonable middle course and to avoid the con- 
tinual swinging of the pendulum from one extreme to the other. 
There ought to be a possibility of getting away from the con- 
spiracy of silence without adopting the equally objectionable 
policy of the repeal of all reticence. The attempt is beset by 
difficulties which partly arise from the nature of the subject 
and partly from the conditions of the times. 

Father Kirsch makes a very laudable attempt to find a way 
out of the perplexing situation and offers a solution which will 
meet with the approval of all but the extreme radicals and the 
ultra-conservatives; for his candid opinion is that sexual in- 
struction is necessary but that it must be surrounded by appro- 
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priate safeguards. This position will hardly be challenged by 
Catholics who are familiar with the needs of the age and the 
perils that confront young people in our days. Ignorance, if it 
ever was, no longer can be regarded as a protection. Knowl- 
edge, of course, may be dangerous, but ignorance is even more 
dangerous. 

Catholic tradition, as the author shows in his interesting his- 
torical survey of the question, favors a certain frankness in 
sex matters. The asceticism that looks upon sex as essentially 
unclean is spurious and not genuinely Catholic. Without exalt- 
ing sex and investing it with a fictitious glamor, Catholic moral 
teaching assigns to it a legitimate function in the economy of 
life and places before it tasks of a high order. This very atti- 
tude of recognition enables it to deal sanely with all matters 
pertaining to sex. Wholesome candor in this respect is per- 
fectly in harmony with Catholic practice. It is good that 
Father Kirsch has brought this out very clearly, for in the 
minds of some Catholics the fact had become somewhat ob- 
scured. Prudishness never arose in a truly Catholic environ- 
ment; it is an infiltration from without. 

As far as specific measures are concerned, the author pleads 
first of all for instruction in the home by the parents. When 
the home neglects the duty it falls upon the other educational 
agencies. It goes without saying that he is not in sympathy 
with classroom instruction. More than any other type of in- 
formation, sex instruction must be individualized. An im- 
portant point is that never more information is imparted than 
the circumstances require. What information, however, is given 
should be honest. The instruction should not enter into too 
much biological detail and remain on the ethical level. The 
book offers various models after which such instructions may 
be patterned, Some will regard these models as slightly fanci- 
ful; others will find them useful. 

Now we are well aware that the modern home is rather in- 
clined to shirk its educational duties; we may safely predict 
that in numerous cases it will also leave the disagreeable task 
of imparting the necessary sex instruction to others. This 
means that it will devolve on the priest and the religious 
teachers. To our mind that is not calamitous; on the con- 
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trary, we believe that in that case the task will be in good hands. 
The priest and the religious bring to the performance of the task 
a detachment which would be absent in others, particularly in 
the parents. Sex instruction can best be given by those who 
have mastered sex in themselves. No false sentimentality 
should prevent them from discharging a duty so imperative. 

The vital consideration about sex training is that it be placed 
in the right context and not allowed to bulge too large in gen- 
eral education. It must not be isolated but become a part of 
character formation. The point is properly emphasized by the 
author, who here as elsewhere closely follows the valuable sug- 
gestions of F. V. Foerster. In the last analysis sex education is 
more a question of will discipline than of mere intellectual in- 
formation. It would be superfluous to mention explicitly that 
the author stresses the importance of the religious aids in the 
preservation of the angelic virtue. Withal the natural helps 
suggested by sex hygiene are not belittled. 

By way of summing up we may say that the treatment of 
the subject throughout evinces a calm and judicious temper, 
which is equally remote from alarmism and unwarranted op- 
timism. ‘To become popular, however, the book would have to 
be shorn of much of its literary apparatus and be reduced to 
less pretensious proportions, but the very features that stand in 
the way of its popularity will endear it to the members of the 
teaching profession, 


CuHar.eEs P. BRUEHL. 


Farm Children, by Bird T. Baldwin (dec.), Eva Abigail Fill- 
more, and Lora Hadley. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany; 1930. Pp. xxii+337 (illustrated). Price $4.00. 
Child psychology made a late appearance in the history of 

modern experimental studies of human growth and characteris- 

tics. The first attempts to study the child were from observa- 
tions and classifications of phenomena appearing in the several 
periods of growth. Only very recently did such classifications 
receive interpretations that would lead to laws of development 
and of the child’s psychic levels of emergence in terms of genetic 
elements, 

The chronological phases were emphasized extremely in the 
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first really scientific study of Preyer (Preyer, William: The 
Soul of the Child, 1882), who made the basic contributions to 
this type of work. The purpose appeared to be the listing of 
the appearances in time of the activation of the several poten- 
tialities inherent in the child, so that relative statements re- 
specting their maturization might be ventured, and so that 
other children might be observed with such facts in mind. 

The first approach to the scientific study of the child was 
through observation of the emergence of his powers and their 
manifestations in certain stages of development. The child 
was thus regarded as revealing himself. Such studies could 
only have practical value or educative meaning in the measure 
in which they could direct the education of the child in grow- 
ing normally, satisfactorily and acceptably. In education many 
things were taken for granted as being a part of inherited fac- 
tors, which must be compassed or extended; education itself 
did not change radically, because the social factors in the child’s 
growth were not yet regarded in a doubtful way. The parent 
and teacher could not help but be right in what they did. 

The influence of such culture has naturally drawn attention 
to the conduct of children in the phase of their adjustment to 
the environment, whether in the home, the school, the church, 
or on the recreation fields. The major importance was attached 
to the environment, because its standards prevailed in deter- 
mining the nature of the child’s conduct—its rightness or 
wrongness. Education itself accepted the theory that adult 
thought could not be wrong, and too often because it had the 
physical power or artificial authority to enforce its thought as 
law. It was difficult for teachers and parents to doubt them- 
selves. 

The present tendency is to find some more respectable and 
withal intelligent balance between the influence of nature and 
nurture, which requires the adjustment of the environment to 
the child, as well as his adjustment to it. This leads deli- 
cately to the problem of whether teachers and parents have not 
as much to do in regard to change as the child. The focus of 
attention is now the child, and the adjustment of social factors 
to him, rather than the straining of his psychological inheri- 
tances to suit the social. Serious investigations are now being 
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made as to whether it is best to adjust the laws of life within 
the child to suit the opinionated environment, or vice versa. 

The most recent and scientific study of the influence of the 
environment is the posthumous work of Dr. Bird T, Baldwin, 
late director of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, a de- 
partment of the Iowa State University, at Iowa City, with the 
collaboration of Eva Abigail Fillmore and Lora Hadley, in the 
book entitled Farm Children, published by D. Appleton and 
Company. 

The children of two Iowa communities in the neighborhood 
of Iowa City were essayed and an appraisal of the influence of 
the physical, social, economic, educational and religious factors 
on their growth and characterization developed. All the best 
survey instruments and devices now in vogue for such study 
were utilized, and new ones fashioned. 

A body of conclusions or inferences that might easily seem to 
proceed from the study cannot readily be drafted, because they 
run much afield in the matter of details. Perhaps the most 
conspicuous truth that appears is that children do not run to 
types, and that there is not a distinct rural type as differen- 
tiated from the urban. The child appears in each environment 
to be a distinct product of the home, the school, the church and 
the community, and that these beget individuality rather than 
set types. The study is revealing in that it shows the effective- 
ness of environmental factors in the growth of the personality 
of children. 

It is valuable in its more or less pioneer effort to study the 
child from the sociological rather than from the psychological 
phase, and in its set up of technique of every measuring type, 
which may form the basic materials for other such studies. It 
is also likely to direct parents and teachers to a readjustment 
to children, which will assuredly prove a healthy occupation 
and withal advantageous to both. 

J. M. Wore. 
Rural Community Life, by Lee Ora Lantis. Chicago: American 

Book Co. 

The author of this volume is Professor of Social Science, 
State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota. His discussion 
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of problems which confront the rural community reflects a sym- 
pathetic understanding of rural life, and a habit of viewing 
people and their activities with the eye of a trained social stu- 
dent, In dealing with a wide range of economic, educational, 
religious, and other rural topics, Professor Lantis endeavors in 
each case to describe briefly the nature of the problems involved, 
and to offer suggestions for their solution. He constantly em- 
phasizes the need of making farm life more wholesome, at- 
tractive, and remunerative. It is to be expected that the | 
author’s discussion of home life and of schools would lack the 
fine flavor which only Catholic philosophy can impart; and 
that his treatment of the rural church, although containing a 
number of commendable points, would be quite unsatisfactory 
to Catholics who adhere to objective truth in religion. We 
wonder, too, why an alert student of country life would omit 
mention of the not infrequent Catholic rural community, in 
which church and school stand side by side, in which interests 
are unified by the bond of a common faith, and in which most 
community activities prosper under the kindly guidance of the 
pastor. We might suggest also that Rt. Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara’s treatise on The Church and the Country Community 
(Macmillan), which has well been described as the gospel of 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference, should find a place among 
the many excellent references listed in the book. The ques- 
tions and projects given at the close of each chapter make 
Rural Community Life helpful as a textbook. 
Leon A. 


School Discipline and Character, by Sister Mary Jutta, O.S.F., 

M. A. Milwaukee; The Bruce Publishing Company. 

This is one of the Marquette Monographs in Education, 
prepared under the direction of Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Marquette University. This 
monograph is a valuable contribution which touches on the high 
lights of school discipline and calls attention to some of the out- 
standing dangers attendant on unintelligent methods of handling 
school discipline. Throughout the work it is evident that the 
authoress draws on her own personal experience as a teacher 
and on her findings derived from the analyses of concrete cases. 


\ 
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The problem of discipline is conceived not merely in relation to 
the order of the schoolroom, but in relation to the formation of 
the moral character of the child. Sister Jutta believes that in- 
telligent discipline is to be based on kindness, sympathy, im- 
partiality, but at the same time seasoned with justice and firm- 
ness. The discipline of the old school was largely restrictive. 
Brutal penalties characterized our schools down almost to the 
close of the nineteenth century, but now schools are becoming 
places where children can be happy. Kindly discipline is a 
revolution in school practice. There is, however, today a 
tendency on the part of some teachers to go to the opposite ex- 
treme and make discipline kindly without being firm. Such ac- 
tion is not discipline, but sentimentality. The obligation of 
obedience is as binding as ever. Children must acquire ideals 
of duty and self-restraint whether they care to or not. Here 
effort, even under compulsion if necessary, is perfectly good 
pedagogy. 

The authoress observes that the outstanding characteristics 
of the teacher who is to be a good disciplinarian are under- 
standing and love. The spirit of the school is the spirit of the 
home, and love in the teacher engenders confidence in the child. 
In view of this fact she has written very excellent chapters on 
the nature of the child, the personality of the teacher, school 
routine, corrective measures, incentives, the task, and moral in- 
struction as important factors in discipline, together with a 
noteworthy chapter on abnormal repressions which indicates the 
evil consequences of injudicious disciplinary measures. The 
ultimate aim of discipline is integration of personality, and the 
teacher who aims to develop the individual child with a per- 
fectly integrated personality is to adopt a disciplinary policy 
that is permeated with Christian principles and characterized 
by a mutual understanding between teacher and pupil and by 
a spirit of activity and helpful cooperation. A disciplinary 
policy of this kind should develop the model Christian and en- 
able him to attain “unto the measure of the age of the fullness 
of Christ.” 

A cursory perusal of this monograph would incline one to 
think that there is too much detail in the treatment of the sub- 
ject, but when from a careful reading of the work and study of 
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its extensive bibliography the reader reflects that a digest of 
the educational literature of the past twenty-five years on the 
subject has been made, it is apparent that the authoress ex- 
plored the field well and was full of her subject before she 
undertook to assemble her material and arrange it in logical 
presentation. 

Sister Jutta is to be highly commended. Her industry has 
been duly rewarded, because in this book is to be found a com- 
prehensive view of the problems and methods of discipline. To 
those who have to deal with children in any capacity a reading 
of this work will prove instructive and inspiring and enable 
them to see the manifold opportunities of making discipline a 
major influence in the lives of children and a fundamental and 
constructive factor in relation to the ultimate end of education. 

Frank P. Cassipy. 


Diocese of Cincinnati: Course of Study in Geography for the 
Grades. 1925. 


This course of Geography seems very good and workable. 


There is a statement of aims for every class, natural and super- 
natural, worthy of attainment. Specific activities are listed to 
obtain the objectives, according to acceptable objective methods. 
The methods are practical and up-to-date. Student participa- 
tion and observation are required continuously. There is grada- 
tion in subject matter according to grades in amount and dif- 
ficulty. The references for teachers are adequate, understand- 
able. Drawings are not given, probably because reference is 
made to a text. Concrete examples of development are given 
through the whole course, as also the statement of available 
material. The course appears adapted to the city of Cincin- 
nati, so that changes would have to be made for country schools. 
The course is readable and seems of great value for daily use. 
Negatively, it must be stated that there are no remedial 
measures and no informal examinations. In several regards 
the matter of first grade seems inadequate. Several of the 
verses (apparently specially rhymed for the course) are too 
long and of a too difficult rhythm. The reference to the moon 
and stars, even if logically in place, seems too strained for first 
graders, especially when they are told to ask their parents 
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about various constellations. Moon-time is bed-time for the 
little ones, or should be, and too much emphasis should not be 
put on it. In other regards the first grade also measures up 
to the standard of the other grades. 

THEODORE Roemer, O. M. Cap. 


Excelsior. The Story of Lucien Delorme. Rev. A. Dragon, S.J. 
Translated from the French by Robert Globy, A.M., Loyola 
University Press, 1930. 

The biography under review offers to teachers in Catholic Ele- 
mentary Schools, as well as in High Schools and Colleges, a 
splendid type study which may be used as a guide in classes in 
which specific character training is attempted. The subject of 
the biography, Lucien Delorme, was a boy of our own times, 
reared in a modern environment, faced with the same problems 
that confront the youth of to-day, and harassed by the very 
temptations which, alas, leave in their wake scores of victims. 

At a very tender age, this young boy seemed to have arrived 
at a full consciousness of his eternal destiny, union with God in 
the Beatific Vision, and of the cooperation that would be re- 
quired on his part for the complete realization of it by striving 
for union with God here on earth. In order to facilitate the 
attainment of so worthy an objective, he adopted as his motto 
the title of one of Longfellow’s most beautiful poems—Excelsior. 
He made this motto symbolize in his life the ideals immortalized 
by the author. He spiritualized the natural virtues idealized by 
the poet by converting them into the supernatural ones incorpo- 
rated into his own life. 

In our opinion herein lies the keynote of any success to be 
achieved in character development. To produce any worthwhile 
change for the better in the character of an individual, it is neces- 
sary that there be at work an internal force, a dynamic power, 
constantly setting in motion the various mechanisms of the organ- 
ism and guiding them in such a way that each will contribute to 
the perfection of the individual. When this internal force is love 
of God, and not simply social approval or some similar unworthy 
sanction, there is every reason to believe that efforts so motivated 
will result in nothing short of the acquisition of a Christ-like 
character, the ideal of every earnest follower of Christ. 
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That the hero of the book under review possessed: such a char- 
acter a few incidents from his life will prove. At an early age 
God excited in the heart of this favored boy a great desire to 
embrace the priesthood. This ideal continued to be a dominating 
influence in his life for several years. But one day the tempta- 
tion came. He suddenly became aware that among his small 
circle of friends was one who was particularly interested in him, 
a charming young girl, the daughter of one of the leading families 
of the community. Unconsciously he felt himself drawn to her 
and for some months deliberately yielded to this perfectly in- 
nocent attraction. But one day his eyes were opened. He real- 
ized that he had been playing with fire, for in his heart of hearts 
he had frequently heard God’s voice calling him. After a brief 
period of deliberation without the least hesitation he renounced 
the transient attraction and within a very short time afterwards 
entered the Jesuit Novitiate. 

His Christ-like character is again emphasized in the fraternal 
charity he ever exercised towards his fellow novices. He was 
always cheerful and constantly untiring in seeking out oppor- 
tunities to assist others. Many stories are told of his unselfish- 
ness and of the many sacrifices which he gladly made in order 
to contribute to the happiness of others. 

The greatest proof of a wonderful strength of character was 
given when God saw fit to visit him with an illness that neces- 
sitated his leaving the novitiate. He contracted tuberculosis and 
for months suffered from this insidious disease. He prayed and 
hoped for a cure which, alas, never came. Finally the great 
sacrifice was asked of him and with heroic courage he made it. 
The last days of his life, surrounded by his dear ones, were 
marvels of resignation and union with God. His beautiful death 
was the climax of a life spent in building up a character modeled 
on that of his Master in spite cf the opposition brought to bear 
by the three great enemies of man’s salvation, the world, the flesh 
and the devil. 

The dearth of books of the above type is a matter greatly to 
be regretted. An abundance of such books might contribute a 
large share in facilitating the successful working out of a Catholic 
curriculum, a thing much to be desired. In fact only when we 
have many more such books to place at the disposal of our 
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Catholic youth will character training assume its proper role in 

the curriculum of our Catholic Schools and character development 

courses yield the results we have the right to expect from them. 
Sister M. Keaty, I.H.M. 


Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools, 1930 Edition, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference. Pp. 272. 
Price, Paper $2.50, Cloth $3.50. 

The Department of Education of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference is to be congratulated on the 1930 edition of the 
Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools which comes as a 
welcome addition to the reference file of all educators, but parti- 
cularly to those engaged in administrative work in the educational 
field. Its new format and reduced size make it even more valu- 
able than its predecessors as a ready reference work. The reduc- 
tion in size has been accomplished without the sacrifice of any 
matter and the presentation has been very greatly improved by 
the condensation. The growth of the Catholic school system has 
been graphically shown, but it is to be regretted that a compari- 
son with the growth of education in general has not been shown. 
This would not only be of interest to Catholic educators but would 
proclaim to all who might see the book the tremendous part 
played in the life of the nation by the Catholic school system. 
An estimate at least of the percentage of Catholic children in 
Catholic schools in the several years would seem to be a valuable 
piece of information. It is particularly interesting to note the 
very decided trend away from the parochial high school and 
toward the central high school, which can offer so many more 
advantages to the Catholic secondary pupil. It would also seem 
better to assemble all graphs in one section of the book. Likewise, 
to this reader a further improvement could be made by listing the 
schools in alphabetical order rather than by the dioceses in 
which they are located for many who may refer to the book 
do not know in which diocese the school sought may be located. 

W. J. O’Connor. 
Books Received 
Educational 


A Summary of Reports on the Modern Foreign Languages 
with an Index to the Reports, compiled by Robert Herndon 
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Fife. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. 261. 

Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1929-30. 
New York: General Education Board, 61 Broadway. 

Buswell, G. T., and Lenore, John: The Vocabulary of Arith- 
metic. Supplementary Educational Monographs. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago. 

Journal of Education. Being the Supplement to the Report 
of the Superintendent of Education for Nova Scotia, January, 
1931. Halifax, N. S.: Minister Public Works and Mines, King’s 
Printer, 1931. 

Mitchel, Rev. Valentine Albert, 8. M.,S. T. D.: The Mariology 
of Saint John Damascene. Kirkwood, Mo.: Maryhurst Normal 
Press, 1930. Pp. xxviii+221. Price, $1.50. 

Mitchell, Howard, A. M., and Puffer, Alice A., A. B.: French 
Verb and Idiom Achievement Tests. New York: D. C, Heath 
and Company. Pp. 133. Price, $.80. 

National Council of Teachers of English: Books for Home 
Reading. Chicago: The National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street. 

Stowe, A. Monroe, Ph. D.: The Bulletin of Lynchburg Col- 
lege. Studies in Collegiate Education. A Bibliography on Re- 
cent Literature on Collegiate Education. Lynchburg, Virginia: 
Office of the Dean, Lynchburg College. 

The Commonwealth Fund Twelfth Annual Report, For the 
year ending September 30, 1930. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 41 East Fifty-seventh Street. 

The National Catholic School of Social Service: Social Science 
Monographs, Vol. 1, No. 4. Studies in Child Welfare by Vir- 
ginia Church, Laura Russell Archer, Nellie Mae Hunt, Mar- 
garet J. Leonard, Helena W. Odiorne, Dorothy Plechaty. 
Washington, D. C.: The National Catholic School of Social 
Service. 

The University of the State of New York: Tentative Syllabus 
in Modern Foreign Languages. Albany, N. Y.: The University 
of the State of New York Press. 

The University of the State of New York: Twenty-Sizth An- 
nual Report of the Education Department. For the school year 
ending July 31, 1929. Volume 2, Statistics. Albany, N. Y.: The 
University of the State of New York. 
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The University of the State of New York Bulletin: Vocational 
and Educational Guidance by George E. Hutcherson. Albany, 
N. Y.: The University of the State of New York Press. 

Thwing, Charles Franklin, D. D., LL. D., Litt. D., L. H. D.: 
American Society. Interpretations of Educational and Other 
Forces, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. 
ix+271. Price, $2.25. 

Wheat, Harry Grove, Ph. D.: The Psychology of the Ele- 
mentary School. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and Company, 
1931. Pp. vi+440. Price, $2.00. 


Textbooks 


Campbell, Rev. James Marshall, Ph.D., and M’Guire, Martin 
R, P., Ph.D.: The Confessions of St. Augustine. Books I—IX 
(Selections) with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1931. Pp. x+267. 

Daudet, Alphonse. Edited for School Use by Myrtle Violet- 
Sundeen, M. A. Tartarin De Tarascon. New York: American 
Book Company, 1931. Pp. xiv-+290. Price, $.88. 

Engelhardt, M.A., Ph.D., and Edwards, Mary L., MS.: 
Mathematics. Three volumes, Seventh School Year, Eighth 
School Year, Ninth School Year (Algebra). New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 1931. Pp. 232, 273 and 418, respectively. 

Hyde, Florence Slown; and Slown, Ruth Clara: Safety Pro- 
grams and Activities. For Elementary and Junior High Schools. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company, 1931. Pp. 240. Price, 
$1.25. 

Janzen, Cornelius C., Ph.D.; and Stephenson, Orlando W., 
Ph.D.: Everyday Economics. A Study of Practices and Prin- 
ciples. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and Company, 1931. 
Pp. xiii+511. Price, $1.68. 

Johnson, Rev. George, Ph.D.; Hannan, Rev. Jerome D.; and 
_ Dominica, Sister M., O.8.U., M.A.; The Bible Story. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1931. A textbook in Biographical 
Form for the Use of the Lower Grades of Catholic Schools. 12 
mo, cloth, illustrated. Pp. 256. List price, $.87, net to schools, 
$.65. 

Koos, Leonard V.: Private and Public Secondary Education. 
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A Comparative Study. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1931. Pp. 228. Price, $2.50. 

McCormick, Rev. John F., 8.J.: Scholastic Metaphysics. Part 
II, Natural Theology. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 
1931. Pp. xviii+291. Price, $2.00. 

Richards, Laura E. Edited by Keyes, Rowena Keith: Flor- 
ence Nightingale, The Angel of the Crimea. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1931. Pp. xx+181. 


General 


Underwood, Oscar W. (Dec.), with a Foreword by Claude G. 
Bowers: Drifting Sands of Party Politics. New York: The 
Century Company, 1931. Pp. xxvi+411l. Price, $3.50. 


Pamphlets 


A Religious of the Cenacle: A Thought a Day for Lent for 
Children. New York: The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th Street. 
Pp. 64. 5 cents. Quantity prices. 

A Religious of the Cenacle: Stations of the Cross for Children. 
New York: The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th Street. 5 cents. 


Quantity prices, 

Atenas. Revista de informacion y orientacion pedagogica 
Abril, Junio, Octubre, Noviembre, Diciembre de 1930. Madrid: 
Redaccion y Administracion: Manual Silvela, 7. 

Farmers Build Their Marketing Machinery. Washington, D 
C.: Federal Farm Board. 

Gillis, Rev. James M.: Why Unemployment? New York: 
The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th Street. Price, 5 cents. Quan- 
tity prices. Carriage extra. 

Labor Leaders Betray Tom Mooney. San Francisco: Tom 
Mooney Molders’ Defense Committee, P. O. Box 1475. Price, 


10 cents. 
L’Esprit International. 1° Janvier 1931. Paris: Librairie 


Hachette. 
Solving Gymnasium Storage Problems. Aurors, aiaelec 


Durabilt Steel Locker Company. 
The Eucharistic Sacrifice. A Study Club Outline on the Mass. 


(Revised Edition). Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press, 
1931. Price, 15 cents. 


